























The Builder. 
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ZENERAL expressions of satis- 

faction have attended the open- 
ing of the Government Museum 
at Brompton. Few amongst 
i the thousands who have already 
, visited it were prepared to see 
so many departments of science 
and art illustrated so fully as 
are there to be found. The 
accompanying little map shows 






appropriated to the Schools of 
Art for masters and mistresses, A ; 
the Collections, or museum proper, B ; 
and the offices of the department, C. 
“The museum proper includes the 
Commissioners of Patents’ Museum 
(models and publications), at the 
south (or Brompten) end of the building; the 
Educational Collections in the centre; the 
Museum of Ornamental Art northward ; a col- 
lection of architectural casts, Greek, Roman, 
and Renaissance, on the west side of the courts 
already mentioned ; the Architectural Museum, 
removed from Canon-row, in the gallery above 
the collection last mentioned, and running 
nearly the whole length of the building ; a court 
of modern sculpture at the northern end of this 
gallery (a capital idea); the general Trade 
Museum in the gallery on the other side; and 
the Gallery of British Art in rooms built for the 
purpose, and approached from the Sculpture 
Court on this floor. 

Putting aside for the moment those points 
whereon we have a quarrel with the authorities, 


the approaches to the site and) 
the position of the buildings 
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least possible effort. Group labels communi- 
eate the general facts belonging to each series, 
and specific labels deseribe each item. The 
collection of furs is very considerable, including 
a skin of the sea-otter, worth, though small, 407. 
and to the use of which, in China, the Emperor 
claims the exclusive right. Looking amongst 
the exemplifications of the application of human 
hair, at tresses bought from Flemish girls, the 
visitor will learn with some surprise that the 


| average annual yield of the “hair harvest ” in 


rooms. 


air, 45 square feet; and for eseape of foul air, 
40 square feet, are 
building was erected from the designs of Captain 
Fowke, R.E. 

The Modern Sculpture Gallery consists .at 
present of fifty works, contributed by twenty- 
five sculptors, including Bailey, 
Munro, Calder Marshall, and Earle: it 
constantly enriched by fresh contributions. 

The Architectural Museum, over which the 
















Apertures for the admission of fresh 
provided in each room. The 
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such as the frightful ugliness of the iron build- France, amounts to 200,000 Ibs. weight. The 
ne mie amen condition in respect of| stand of bottles and specimens showing the 
e; the avoidance of architectural supervision | final destination of the refuse of animal pro- 
and its results in the external appearance of the! ducts, is instruetive. Nothing is wasted: from 
other structures,—we must accord to them warm what would seem a worthless abomination, 
commendation for the energy which has been! comes Prussian blue, to dye elegant dresses for 
displayed, the goodness of the arrangements, | delicate ladies. And touching dyes, hard by 
prion etn — rive ge nag | ry he —~. eainee of py 2 the — 
vantages will result from this Institu-| of the small insect known as the coccus ficus. 
tion. If the Museum afforded nothing but free | Lac itself, used mainly for sealing-wax and 
healthful recreation and delight to the inhabi- | varnishes, is produced on different kinds of 
tants of the metropolis, the outlay would be | trees, by the puncture of this insect, a member 
se nore nee will ~ much vant be ws — to _— ' oe yt 
: it affords the means for most profitable | belongs. e parent insect, after laying her 
study, and will instruct those who come simply | eggs, becomes a mere bag, containing a small 
to be amused. | quantity of red liquid, and the young, feeding on 
Even those departments which promise at| this, assume the same colour. The male insect, 
first? sight to amuse the mere sightseers the by the way, is the greatest polygamist in 
least, will be found to contain most interesting | creation, for the proportion of females to males 
matter. Take, for example, the Museum of is as 5,000 to 1. 
Animal Products, part of the Trade Museum,| It is not our intention, at this moment, to 
arranged in the east gallery, under the special describe the collections in detail: we shall have 
supervision of Dr. Lyon Playfair, which bids| to return to them. Travelling back, however, 
fair to supply a want. Two of the great divi- by the road we came, we may briefly mention 
sions into which raw materials are divided are | that the Gallery of British Art mainly consists 
already represented in the metropolis: the at present of the 234 oil-paintings, and a con- 
Museum of Practical Geology in Jermyn-street, | siderable number of sketches, drawings, and 
represents the economic application of geology etchings, almost all the works of British artists, 
po >= neta eg se of ner ‘ eee ay oe to the — dace seas 
ens, at Kew, represent the cultivation of | shanks, including some of the works 0 
vegetable products, and the illustration of their | Mulready, Leslie, and Sir Edwin Landseer, with 
application to our wants: and now the collec-| others by Turner, Webster, Redgrave, Collins, 
tion of animal products will be made a centre for | and Constable. 
the dissemination of technical knowledge on the} The collection is contained in four rooms ;— 
subject, the importance of which can hardly be the two larger, 46 feet by 20 feet; the two 
"Glow nies ch ile) Gk See chee Manel a acces na 
, » furs, bristles, | is adm rough an aperture, 10 feet wide, 
whalebone (developed bristles), horn, feathers, | along the centre of the roof, glazed externally 
leather, and other animal products, in their with clear glass; a second glazing of ground 
various applications, and all so labelled as to glass being placed below. Gas is supplied by 
enable the visitor to get information with the 112 burners in the larger, 84 in the smaller 
















































original committee have absolute control, looks 
well in its new locality, and will, it is to be 
hoped, be widely studied, Quoting the synopsis 
printed in the cheap introductory guide to the 
Collections already published,— 


“ Its direct object is to improve and perfect the art 
workmanshep of the present time. 

To effect this, a and increasing collection of 
casts and specimens been already formed from 
the finest ancient examples, English and foreign, 
complete architeeturs] works, arranged as far as pos- 
sible in the order of their date; and of com- 
-prehending figures, animale, and foliage ; 
encaustic tiles, mural paintings, roof ornaments, 
bings of sepulchral brasses, staived glass, im 
from seals, and of all other objects of fine 
nected with architeetore. The whole range of 
art from those countries where it hee been i 

by 


is more or less represented casts 
mens. Arrangements are also i 
the complete classification in the 
order of their countries and dates, of the 
specimens of the architectures of the 
Classica), and other styles, of which there 
number of fine examples in the Museum. 
tion of caste from nataral foliage, &e. is in 
formation, to afford opportunities for the 
ornamental art of past ages side by side wi 
sine, pedtaguinin; Santas Sagpelaprabaam 
offer, 2 y ; i 
tectoral works ; the photograph or ing giving 
a view of the whole stractare, the casts giving the 
detail. To these have been added models of buildings. 
The various collections now number upwards of 7,000 
specimens.” 

Lectures will be delivered here during the 
session, some with especial reference to art-_ 
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the casts belonging to the Architectural 
Museum (mostly Medieval), the architectural 
student will here find illustrations of the whole 
of his art in respect of details and 


decorations. 

. The Museum of Ornamental Art has seven- 
teen divisions, viz.:—1l. Sculpture, including 
carvings in marble, alabaster, stone, wood, ivory, 
and other materials; art-bronzes, terra-cottas, 


upholstery. 6. Basket-work. 7, Leather-work. 
&. Japanned or lacquered work. 9. Glass paint- 
ing. 10. Glass manufactures. 11. Enamels. 
12. Pottery. 13. Worksin metal. 14. Arms, 
armour, and accoutrements. 15. Watch and 
clock-work. 16. Jewellery. 17. Textile fabrics. 

At the present, time only a small proportion 
of the collection which now numbers upwards of 
4,000 objects, can be exhibited. The reasons 
for this deficiency are, that a selection consist- 
ing of 1,000 specimens, including the entire 
acquisitions from the Bernal collection, has 
been sent to the Manchester Art-Treasures 
Exhibition ; that a further instalment of several 
hundred objects in every class has, for the last 
three years, been circulated for exhibition in 
the various provincial towns in which schools 
of art are established; and that, lastly, it has 
been decided to await the completion of the 
new fire-proof rooms behind the present build- 
ing, and under the Sheepshanks’ Gallery, in 
order to avoid the risk of exposing many rare 
and valuable objects in the iron building. The 
collection of original specimens now exhibited, 
consists, therefore, mainly of the bulkier objects 
of furniture, and of works of modern origin, 
purchased from the Paris Exhibition of 1855, 
which, from want of space at Marlborough 
House, have not yet been seen by the public. 

Even from this brief outline it will be evident 
to our readers that the museum at Brompton 
may be made to play an important part in the 
education of the rising generation. 





SOME REMARKS ON DOMES.* 
Or all the forms created by the architect, the dome 


but Vitravius, who gives s long description of that 
Sclbliot sadn no crition of s dein In Sardinia 
we have those curious buildings described by M. Petit 
Radel. In Etruria we have some few instances such 


as I hove given from Riello; and in the Crimea the | in point of date, and very few examples of it in its 
tomb of Mithridates at Kertch: but the dates and simple form, as applied to interiors, exist. The best 
the builders are doubtful, and we must to 


Greece befure we are on sure ground. 

At Mycenz we see the form, if not the construction 
of the dome, worked out by a master hand with no 
little skill; and most singular is it that for nearly 
1,000 years (so long is it to the next example) that 
form remained, so far as our knowledge v 
copied, though in the heart of the country, For it is | to 
not a ruin whose form caa be developed only by the 
patient labour of the antiquary. The hand of time, 
which has weighed heavily on works of a later date, 
has passed gently over this, and whilst it has only 
spared a few columns at Corinth and at Thebes, and | & ed i 
little at Argos and Epidaurus but the rock-cut steps | 48 in the well-known villa at seein but con- 


of their theatres, it has left this earlier work almost | sidering the effect which the Arabs have 
unscathed, as though to teach us how great was the | proved cau be produced by this easy plan, I must 
nation whom we once called barbarian, though their | Say I wonder that it has not been more often adopted 
history, their name, and race can now only be conjec- | more y as the Gothic architects have shown 


tured. Bxtween the Treasury of Atreus and the | 1 res, 
Choragie monument (an example so small as hardly rng the connection between two dissimilar 
to be quoted except as a connecting link) there is a 
gap of 1,000 years—a space which contains the life- 
time of a nation—sees its rise and its decay ; and yet | + , 
amidst the buildings, the sculptures, and the vases | did not adapt to their own forms that of the dome, 
whereon so much of the nation’s character has been and complete the beautiful beginning made towards 
written, I cannot recall one instance beyond those it at Ely. The next change would be probably to 
I have mentioned to show that the dome was ever Support the angular filling in by an arch; and at 
used by the Greeks; that nation whose fertile mind | Serbistan we see this arrangement complete. It is, 
teemed with inventions in art, in poetry,—in every- | indeed, so strikingly like the Arab forms of 800 
thing, I am heretic enough to say, but in architecture. | years later, seen in Palermo, that we hesitate at first 
For beautiful as their one form once was, and refined to assign it to the fourth centary. But we have 
in detail to an extent that we can scarcely yet appre- | g00d authority for so doing, and indeed the remains 
ciate, the form was still one which, varying only in | Dow disinterred in the East show us how little is 
detail, might have served as the model of nearly every | Our present knowledge of its art. Who, for instance, 
temple from Pzstum to Ionia. is | looking at the battlemented turrets and round arched 
The tiny monument of Lysicrates is interesting, so dome of the Assyrian sculptures, would, not knowing 


far as, were we disposed to trace art forms up to its date, venture to assign its real one? Or who 
: it’ would offer th instance | Would consider the Temple of Payach, in Kashmir, 
their earliest souree, it w offer the first instance éo: he ak tes of Theoderie, or the pointed: arch 














‘of a dome raised on columns, and showing the | 
|domieal form both inside and out. This monument , 
|is of singular beauty, but it can now, perhaps, be | 
| better judged of by casts and drawings than from the | 
|reality. For it is (or was a few years back, when I 
| saw it) half buried in rubbish and filth, and to be ap- 
|proached only through a nest of squalid hovels. 
|Another jump of some 500 years brings us to a’ 
number of examples, showing the outline of the dome | 
| almost perfected—at Rome the Pantheon, the temples 
of Venus, of Minerva Medica, and the Baths of 
| Caracalla; at Baise the Temple of Venus; at Pompeii, 
ithe Baths show us the form developed, while the 
grandeur of many of those examples still left teach 
/us how very many we must have lost. In some small 


is perhaps the noblest. There are few of us Who remains at Mylassa, in Ionia, of perhaps earlier date 
have not seen with admiration the immense domes of than the above, the Greeks made a great advance by | 


Rome and of Florence towering high above all around ; 
and here at home, the dome of our cathedral, bursting 
through the smoky clond sent forth from the myriad 
of houses, majestically rears its golden cross, and 
coustitutes the well-kuown crowning feature of our 
city. In the following genera! sketch of the origin 
and the progressive development of outline of domes, 
i propose to enter but very slightly into the question 
of, construction, though i think that this part of the 
subject has not yet been treated as it should be, and 
that a monograph of it, working out the theory from 
actual examples, is still wanted. 
Late discoveries in Egypt and Assyria have laid 
opeu many a work of ancient art before unknown ; 
but we mast still seek in Greece for the earliest exam- 
ples of our subject, viz. at Mycenz aud Orchomenos ; 
to which two instances we seem limited in that 
couutry. The Abbé Winckelman indeed, no mean 
authority, maintains that the Greeks through all ages 
used this form of covering; bat I have carefully 
searched the passages to which he refers, and find 
that his only of belief are the use of the word 
wt Pausauias in his description of several build- 
ings, some exceedingly doubtful passages in other 
authors. Pausanias makes no meution whatever o 
avy peculiar form of covering, and I bclieve the mean- 
ing of the word GoXo¢ as applied to a dome is a later 
ing. One instance, however, of a bas-relief in 

the Clementine Museum, to which the Abbé alludes, 

ives at first sight some colour to his theory. I find, 

owever, that it ts a tower, apparently of 
wood, on the prow of a ship, and that the date of the 
bas-relief and of the invention of the towers them- 
selves is uncertai Ttondd cate: gaat that the most 
inveterate essayist a th 
this. I have also been reminded of a doabttal pas- 
sage of Cratinus referring to the Odeum of Pericles ; 





* By Mr. T. H. Lewis, Fellow. Read at the Ordin 
General Meeting of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 


tects, June 1, as already men 


| Covering a square space with a domical structure, and 
‘raising it on columns by a method which has been 
| well deseribed by Mr. Fergusson, in his Handbook, | 
, more especially in reference to Indian domes. This 
method is the one that we might expect would be first 
|adopted, and consists simply in covering the angles of 
| the equare with a flat stone or girder. then repeating | 
ithe process, and thus gradually obtaining a near. 
(approach to a circle. At Mylassa, the arrangement 
seems to have been well managed, and to have pro- 
duced a very pleasing effect. In the Indian domes 
ithe arrangement was still more picturesque ; but the 
| whole must, I think, be considered as a rude way of 
getting over a difficulty. We have an example of 
| 1,000 years later date than that at Mylassa, in the 
Temple of Pandrethan, in Kashmir, but formed on 
| precisely the same principles. I remember but one 


j instance of its use in an interior in modern times, 
| viz. at Sta. Balbina, at Milan, where the angles are 
| cut off in the most abrupt manner, and the effect is 
| disagreeable ia the extreme. But a remarkable in- 
| stance of its use externally may be seen in Palladio’s 
celebrated villa Capri, near Vicenza, where the dome, 
| with a low stylobate under, is placed directly on the 
| square hipped roof, not beth above it as shown in 
| the engravings, but sunk into the sides in the most 
awkward manner. At Mereworth Castle, Kent, this 
example has been copied, without the cutting into the 
_Toof, which is better, but with a higher dome, which 
is decidedly worse. The external effect of this abrupt 
change from the square to the circle could scarcely be 
pleasing anywhere, and it is surprising to fiod that 
we must look os the most numerous examples of its 
use amongst the picturesque charches of elegant 
Palermo. No effort is Gia made to conceal Pep 
sition, and the effect is certainly unpleasant. There 
are some examples also at Cairo and Ancona, but the 
change is there softened by an octagon woe dapere 


posed, 
The next attempt to get rid of the harsh effect of . 





at Bisotoum, to be of the fifth century? and yet 
we have excellent authority for these conclusions. 
And, indeed, changing in all else, the East retains 
its art traditions almost unchanging; and the art 


‘workman there produces his tapestry and mosaics 
| after the same likeness as his ancestors have done for 


centuries before him. 

The models at Serbistan and Ferouzabad, however, 
if followed, seem to have left few immediate copies, 
and for many a year after we see no trace of their 
influence. In Italy we now find the great circular 
buildings of Nocera, Sta. Costanza, &c. All these 
seem to have been formed on one plan: the builders 
got some old colamns on which they put as many 
old capitals as they could ‘ind, without much regard 
to size or form. A tall base made amends for a 
short capital, and where capitals and bases enough 
were not found ready made, others were worked 
out in rude similitude. The columns being ranged 
in circles, a drum was carried up over them, and 
a large dome covered all; yet, rude as is the whole 
arrangement, there is a picturesque and quiet effect in 
the mass that is very pleasing. 

Of a somewhat later date is the well-known tomb 


‘of Theodoric at Ravenna, as picturesque in effect as 


bold in construction. A dome of 35 feet diameter in 


| one solid block of stone, hoisted some 50 feet in the 


air, would startle a modern mason; but though its 
foundations were, when I saw it, under water, scarcely 
a fracture could be seen throughout the building. 


| Were not the date of this also well authenticated, we 
' should hesitate to place it where we now do. 


Another method, more scientific, and, perhaps, 


| more artistic, took the of that of Serbistan. If 
we roand off the top of these exterior angular 
gussets to the form of the circle in elevation, we shall 


have externally the Byzantine form of pendentive. 


: Bat the Eastern architects seem to have worked out 
the form in a different way, best described by Mr. 


Petit.* 

Externally the western dome corresponds in diame- 
ter to one side of the square on which it is described, 
but in the eastern ei tee is often equal to the 
diagonal, Try this on the model and see if anything 
can be more unpromising in outline than the huge 
overhanging on each side of the square. - But cut off 
— projection and ac sry tag is the result. — 

in & square, on an U si on a n, 
the result is the i and I bien rode 
pictaresque outline was ever invented. From its 
earliest use down to the present time—as exemplified 
in the beautiful Indian exhibited at the 
Crystal Palace of 1851, this outline has supplied 
forms of beanty th: the East. 

To individualise the specimens of this form, for the 

* Architectural Stadies in France. 
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first idea of which we are, however, indebted to the | laying before you the history of architecture, in eon- 
Romans, we must begin with Constantinople. The | japetion with the history rag Rye wr 
must 


earliest church there (Agios Sergios) has mach in/and decline of a nation. But 
lan resembling the Temple of Minerva Medica at | either upon your valuable , or the valnable time 

and its picturesque arrangement of columns | of the public : let it be sufficient to say, that we should 
might once have existed in its prototype. Bat in the | not enter Westminster-hall with the sanguine ex- 
next example, the celebrated Sta. Sophia, we have the | pectation of finding a style hitherto unknown, but 
Byzantine pendentive clearly worked out between two | with the sober intention of finding out the best plan 
lofty arches ——ere the dome above, with an | regardless that the style has no novelty to recom- 


outside ring of , Shadowing forth, per- | mend it. 
haps, the later mode of the circular peristyle. Tn walking for the first time throngh such an 
On 8. Vitale, a work of the same emperor, I need |immense alley of drawings, the non- i 


not dwell, as its picturesque form is known to all.| public and amateur must feel at a loss. There 
Bat at Agia Theotokos, at Constantinople, a very im- | are plans painted with a profusion of Chinese red, 
portant novelty was introduced in the external treat- | indigo, del chwei yellow, as if the artist was a 
ery worthy is it of notice. It consists in | colourman, and wanted to advertise his trade: there 
carrying out the outline of the internal arches where | are drawings so delicately tinted couleur de rose, that 
they cut the dome, ornamenting them with massive | you are afraid they will vanish in looking at them : 
archivolts carried on marble columns, and thus break- | there are elevations and plans so carefully finished 
ing up the base’ of the dome by a wave line in place | in detail, that you may tell the stones and bricks 
of the level cornice. with their joints, if you had the time and a mind to 

There are a few examples in the West of Europe. | do so: there are sketches in pen and ink for amatears, 
The exterior of the S. Aposteln, at Cologne, is a very | of outlines, 2 /a prima, which certainly would puzzle 
good specimen, though the internal arrangement is | the carpenter and builder how to find out the working 
like that described for Serbistan. But in Greece, the | drawings: there are some so impudently large, that 
form is everywhere met with as a native style; and | you want an assistant with a six-foot rule to measure 
the churches, springing as they do from the square to | them ; and again, there are sections so minute, that 
the cross form, raised in the centre by these domes, | you want a pair of strong 5: to discover the 
and coloured in the boldest way by the use of marble, | beauty of them: there are block plans, knocking 
brick, and terra cotta, have an effect scarcely to be | down to the right and to the left all that lies in their 
imagined,* way, as if all the dwelling ground from Parliament- 


street to Charing-cross was on sale for 3d. a yard, 
WHAT A FOREIGNER THINKS OF THE making flower-gardens and avenues as for a country 
GOVERNMENT COMPETITION. 


mansion. There are some which go as far as to blow 
THE competition for the designs of the new Go- 2 ef Leia gesting oak ~notne 
vernment Offices has, no doubt, created much interest 


rock (in imagination, I mean), crossing the Thames 
_— minds, not only of professional men, but of all | 
Who are anxious for the progress of art and scievee. | yp the central of the blessed stream, leaving only 
The doors of Westminster-hall, which have been open | +” _ ce 
to the public inspection of its contents for several Sve mansote senate 56 ie Caeh Serer oe oe 
weeks, are now ¢ ; and the day draws near, when | 
those a to decide on the merits of the com- | 
petitors will give their judgment. | tremendous arches u j i 
: : es . pon short ones ; the first remind- 
a nie Aap ae — ee —_ contributes ,ing us of a Roman aqueduct crossing a valley; the 
pet rg y o the ae of popular mind | jatter of a Hindoo dome, 700 B.C. or the first inclina- 
= oe ee or that vulgarizes it | tion to the Byzantine type in Marentius basilica, 
omdipdhammcnypheese aro pte ere is no art which has | 399 4D. I will not allude to the number of draw- 


: ings which are as deficient in any type or style as 
poss prin at. Brag arg of the g gyn ‘they are in architectaral merit, and I must confess 
1 ge ar 5 bi voked century. It is not! that after an impartial examination of a few hours, a 

by cee ae ¢ looked upon an architect as ' small number only out of the 218, perhaps twelve or 
th . ti ore a een a carpenter and a builder: | fifteen, deserve a closer examination. Amongst these 
ose times, let us hope, are gone by, and though the i there are two Italian, one mixed Italian, two Eliza- 


present exhibition does not show all the progress in ram 
the art that might be desired, it is evident that in| rare four Renaissance, one South, and four North 


areaitectural skill great advances have been made. | One, an Italian (Greck) design, distinguishes itself 
Piles gH Pose tie Tt ch ™ by simplicity and harmony of coxception. It is 
7 nye — aes ra e- Ast. It shows planned to preserve the fagade of the present Treasury, 
i ata egg tal to produce in a but as that fagade is only the mantle of a defective 
esign: the continental ones are very indifferent, | onstruction, without proper entrances to meet archi- 


indeed : as far as I can guess, no man of any repute | tectural beauty or practical use, and the whole sur- 


has competed. 2nd. It is a contribution to popular | mounted by a dome. which not. being: in harmo 
; : ; ‘ g in Dy 
7. 3rd. or throwing a once all sus- | with Gia oc Italian Greek architecture, an eleva- 
— o se ’ oS fey or part ae a ' tion showing no progress in art above what has been 
oh ee pan bys » cannot pr y satisfied | before executed in England, I should decline the pro- 
with the mem of the committee. Most of them ject, notwithstanding its practical ability and har- 
I believe to be men of superior edacation, and some ‘oonions dimensions. 
of them of refined taste, but a few only of them are, },, the Elizabethan style there is one very clever 
of the profession ; and, if { am rightly informed, they | proiect indeed; but I object to the style itself, not- 
are of the old school, not familiar with wsthetical withstanding my great regard for some beantiful 
regres. = practical forms. it has long been a ancient specimens of it; for instance, Crewe Hall, so 
— to suppose that an architect can do very well tastefully restored by its present possessor, as having 
without setheticel ee and that s practical only a few features for the development of architee- 
acquaintance with stone, bricks, mortar, and wood, ;,.) Progress, in comparison with other styles, I 


assisted by the knowledge of the construction of a ; hi 
staircase, with some rules of the five orders, would be | rsh eyo pata set a ag 


sufficient to give a bricklayer the diploma of an 4. +, the Roman pl 
; : : plan, 
Pome Bmsing se A var4 reagan ‘adden al] tect has not directed the power of his genius another 
this metropolis have been deformed during more than | wy. 8 tS eae ee Se 
a century, with some few exceptions in the | 
so-called classic, and some creditable buildings and 
churches in the Pointed styles. 

Before entering the competition-hall, it may be | 
usefal to remember that in arts, as in science, we are 
Ps to . certain extent, copyists, stepping forwards in 

path of our predecessors, now rising upon their ; : . : ; 
shoulders, then tumbling down under their feet when Professional experience and cool judgment for its appli- 
we become giddy, or falling back if we feel exhansted. °*ion in elevations of dimensions: sceontingly 
Tt would be quite as useless to look for a new style ¥® have not only in these « ba to lock up Seapets 
as a matter of fact, as it would be useless to look out #4 elegance in the elevation, but also to cove 











quite unfit for navigation. There are again drawings, 


| They surpass, in that line, every elevation around 
them ; and, skilfully drawn, they give a favourable im- 
pression of their intrinsic value. In fact, for the 
impression of grace and elegance in lines, this style is 


for a new star, only by wishing for it. New styles to the projections in the plans, aud to caleulate the’ 


and new stars are scarce, but the solar system moves “#ect the building will have when erected, as many of 
on quietly and surely, and so atic: As eee It is | the spirited touches of pen or brush will never appear 
influenced by the greater or less development of the | it the execution when scen at a proper distance. 
intellect of a people in accordance with its religious, | The general rule by which the effect of architectural 
feelings and domestic wants; and we may expect, | Structures may be calculated is the more or less pro- 
aceotinle, & waaan ox ties sikael tlle late | jection of certain parts of the elevation, and the 
ductions. It would be very easy to prove this truth in §teater or less deep and bold sections in accordance with 
| the distance at whieh the whole may be seen at once. 
* To be continued, | I make these observations purposely, because in one 








by a single arch, I suppose as an improvement to the | 
ventilation and drainage of the metropolis, or filling 


increased velocity which would render these passages 
| showing small arches upon long columns, and others | 


it is a pity that the archi- | 


The four best designs I allade to in the Renaissance  quen 
style are all bold, spirited, and tastefully handled. | 


admirably adapted ; bat it wants also a deal of |i 
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po raporfien ey Prime Sy vlc : 


: set was glad to see it glad because 
| is a great ee to see it : 
"it shows an entire faith in the justice of the com-. 
, . - it 


get plenty of Gothic already. 


particular, would have asked for 
it exclusively, and have spared a sure disappointment 
to a number of able and distinguished architects,— 


2 


| . 
. 


Perhaps some anti-Gothie reader may say, “ 
an architect of genius may make a very 
design in any style, but what style is 
climate, the habits of the country, and the 
the present day, is another question, and the 
style is not.” Now let us see if this bold 
is true or not. 
| The Gothic style, notwithstanding it is an 
_ child, has had a hard stroggle to become 
its perents. Some twenty years ago 
hardly allow it to enter places of worship, 
they would say, “ You are not fit to 
business like Government offices. 
serious and holy man. We do not want your 
and chivalry. We want some design @ /a Jupi 
2 la Diana, or rather 2 la Venus,—anythi 
| but your serious face.” 
| As far as I know architecture, the Gothie 
' quite as fit for domestic as any 
regards its construction. The walls are 
| eause their strength is always near the pressure of 
arches or girders, it being 8 mistake to consi 
| the strength of a wall consists in its 
| thickness over the whole length. 
| better fitted for the construction 
| basement floor, and for lofty 
_ unventilated roofs being t i 
vermin in the m i 
| judice, namely, that 
: in an apartment than 
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, 2 feet thickness 
| style, 0°64, but, in 
tly there is 0°36 
latter. For farther examples 
the town-halls of Louvain, Brussels, 
other similar edifices in the Mediseval style 
towns, and judge for yourself. 
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Sa = 
which surpysses every other project in that line; 2 
desi which sows the derpes: knowlege of harmony 
id forms, sbility ia construction, aod arqusintanc: 
with meterials; in fact, a superior poetical inspir-tion 
traneplented in a lifeless mass of stone, brick, and 
wmortar. 

When I servey the resalts of my investigation ss 
jtwpartinliy as I act able, the result is: there are two 
designs, one ia the Rensissanee, and one in the Gothic 
stgle, enperior to the other 216. Bat I wust-leave 
te abler men to say whether I an right or wrong. 
There. are many, macy boars of day and night libour 
end stady extitited ia Westminster Hull, and I should 
be most sorry to hart the feelings of any competitor. 
When I teok up the pen, it was not to do injury, but 
to support justice ia an art to which my whole life 
has been devoted. De Jone. 











THE WESTMINSTER DESIGNS. 

Your correspondest, “A Mediwvalist;’ says; 
“Phere is ove poiat upon which all theadvoeates of 
@ Classic: building at Westminster are most carefully 
sileat, and which, nevertheless, lies at the root of the 
right solution of the problem which is now to be 
solved; and this is the question of association with 
existivg biildings.” He then takes the mere river 
wiew of the subject, and, standiag on the Hungerford 


ing. principle at the Houses of Parliament, 


inking the rebound northward is to sweep «way | 


everythieg of Classic character, leaving no ground for 

reasons but those io favour of Gothie adoption. 
But I ask (respectfully, ond ia the very spirit of his 
Gwo proper regard for “ aisociation with existing 
buildings”) whether this would be right, ia the 


enlarged view of the subject, havieg—which I think | thought so before he wrote) that this cousideration | 
it’ shoulda due regard for the architectural com- | “lies at the root of the right solution of the problem 


he dees not grace,” I yet must 
tuking. the Houses of Parliament to illustrate the 
»ppesite of “ similarity” ond“ horizontslity.” The 
making some parts of the baildiog higher than others, 
the placing a balky tower here, and a sleaderer tower 
here, the advance of masses to throw their shadows 
on the sur‘aees in the rear, are all quite as compatible 
with mod fied Classie as with the Tador modification 
of the Gothic. Is there a finer skyline in the world 
thaa that of St. Poul’s Cathedral (thouch I quite 
give up the Classic as applied to the church)? Does 
not the dome with its crowning lantern, in itself, aud 
in connection with the structure generally, compete 
successfully with the Vietoria Tower? And are. the 
campanile towers of the west front of the eathedral 
unworthy of a comparison with Sir C. Barry's Clock 
Tower? The “lises of windows, doors, aod cornices,” 
need no more be “level” im a Classic than in a 
Gothie stractare; uor need “similarity” be more 
“ wearying,” nor “ horizontality ” more “ painfal ”’ iu 
one case than in the other. But, wheo your eorre- 
spondent. talks of “colwens” as aiding in that 
* horizovtality,” I am reminded of a former Irish 
senator’s bull, when he spoke of “ standing prostrate ;” 
for assuredly, if colammns be aiders and abettors in the 











i the portico, apart from its practical parpose, is the 
Suspensiod-bridge, hurls, as it were, his note of | 


| very correction of the evil which your correspondent 
| so justly condemns. 


critical crime of horizontality, they are so in spite of 
the most emphasised verticalify! The great use of 


I have only at present to add thatthe opinions 
, quoted from the Critic are my own. Of the designs 
now under jadgment, I am wholly ignorant. It may 
| be there is no one of them illustrating the principle 
| of “association with existing buildings,” bat I quite 





| concur with “A Medisyalist”’ in thinking (for I had 


| look decently 





a aaaeaemeee 


qrestion the safety of | one hand, it seemed incredible that any one really 


thiwking (that. is, really interested, for this is al! a 
matter of “ interest-bred”’ opinion) on the side Mr. 
Wightwiek affects to be, or interested in keeping up 
this stupendous delusion called “Classic Architect are,” 
and passing it off as a “school of art,’’ could be so 
unguarded and suicidally rash as to pat his argu- 
weats, during the short time the late exhibition was 
open (even supposing him ignorant of its couteuts), 
inte that form of defiant. questioning, as “ What can 

ou do without pseudo-architeeture,—without mimic 
senha piauacles, blind arches, wall panelling ? ” 
when, for aught he knew, his readers, with the defiance 
fresh in their memories, might the uext day or hour 
walk into the Hall aud fied every question exactly 
aud pertinently avswered to the very leiter.* For 
this, Mr. Wightwick kaew, must be the case, if there 
were but a single true artist, a single really inventful 
man ainong the whole body of English competitors ; 
becanse no Englishman could be ignorant: that his 
countrymen (architects alone excepted) utterly despise 
and deride “ pseudo-features,” and will only tolerate or 
pay for them faute de micuz, as a means of keeping 
up appearaoces,—a desperate and humiliating substi- 
tute for deceucy or artistic grace. There is: not one 
Anglo-Saxon, or bedy of them, out of the archi- 
tectural profession, from the Queen or Parliament 
to the erectors of a gipsy , or even, to go lower, 
to the erectors of mimic ¢ for the Puseyites,— 
not one Anglo-Saxon who, im this year of grace 
1857, knowingly and willingly admits pseado-archi- 
tecture of any style or scale, from pseudo-Victoria 
Towers, or St. George’s Hall colonnades, to the most 
“ mobtrusive ” fictions about the absurdly flattered 
Travellers’ Club (of which more Hereafter), not one 
who would not pay for their room instead of their 
company, if without them he could get a building to 
. The demand is well wader- 


pendium that includes the Gothic struetares on the | which is now to be solved ;” and it is in this coneep- | stood to be simply for respectability of appearance, 
south, aud the namerons Italian edifices which extend tion that a compromising harmonisation, coveiliatory and not for any style of architeeture (still less of 
northward to St. Martin’s Church, theaee westward to the feelings of the leaders engaged in this great | pseudo-urchiteeture), except as a means to this end. 


to St. James’s Palace, and thence again to Backing- 


ham Palace, and so onward ? Surely “‘ A Medisevalist”” | 


does not mean wholly to ignore the new Treasury- 
buildings, the Horse-gnards, Inigo Jones’s 

ing-hall, St. Martin’s Church, the Pall-mali Ciub- 
hoases, and the palatial edifices of St. James's-park ! 
At all events, if he denounce them critically, he can- 
not do away with them substantially, There they are, 
and they will remain, most probably, as long as the 
grand additions which are shortly to be made in their 
jmmediate neighbourhood; and therefore, to say the 
least of it, some accommodating spirit of compromise 
should be allowed to operate. 

Permit me, then, to call his attention to the follow- 
ing observations in the Critic of the 1st of June last, 
where the subject is regarded “on the broad question 
of harmony.” 

“The beildings to be erected are to connect the 
absolute Gothic of the Abbey with the modified Classic 
of the Bongueting-room and the Italian architecture 
of St. Martin’s Church, Pall-mall, &. The New 
Houses of Parliament are a modified Gothie, forming 
a link between these and the Abbey. We therefore 
desire to see a range of buildings which may harmo- 
niously unite the Houses of Parliament with the 
Palladian and the Palatial Italian of the quarters 
alinded to. To effect this required harmonization, we 
would be ourselves favourable to the rich Renaissance 
architecture of which we have so many native exam- 
ples that we need scarcely refer to those parts of the 
Tuilleries and Louvre at Paris, which, however, serve 
us for illastration. Though their features are of Classic 
origin, they are capable of such treatment as to render 


meeting point, or rather to an agreeably comatingling 
compertment, the respective characteristics of the 
Gothic and Classic extremes, All this would be made 
available to the grand entirety that is ¢o be; and the 
walk from Pall-mall to the Abbey woald exhibit a 
ehain of sequent passages of art, charming to observers 
in general, and reasonadly satis‘ying to the eyes even 
of those who have their strong architectaral predi- 
leetions either way. * * * At all events, every 
architectural monomaniae shou'd be placed hopelessly 
hors de combat. We require for judgment the en- 
Jarged mind of general architectaral knowledge, and 
the ig feeling and taste, which is the 
result of long experi and largely varied practice 
or observation.” eo ss 

“ A: Medivalist” speaks of “some of your corre- 
spondents indulging in visions of the eternal repro- 
duction of some dead level lines of windows and doors, 
columns and cornices of wearying similarity and pain- 
ful borizontality,” and speaks of a “ pictaresque sky 
line” as if it were only attainable in Gothic design. 
Now, in the first place, rejoicing. and fully concurring 
in the eulogy he bestows on the Houses of Parliament 
as a buildiog of its kind, and yieldiag to no man in 
my admiration of Sir Cuarles Borry, of whom it may 
truly be said im plain English, “ He touches nothing 





batile of the styles, ip delerentially submitted. 


Georcr WiGHtTwick. 





A CORRESPONDENT, entitled to be heard, has forwarded | 
| to us some comments on the opinion expressed in our | 


pages on the meaning which ought to be put upon the | 
| words “in line only,” in the Instructions the Eleva- | 


| 'Pherefore, as demand regulates: supply, no designer 


knowing this (that is, no English designer), able to 
attain the end without those means, would use them. 
And thus Mr. Wightwick might be sure that if there 
were a single real artist’s design, not by a foreigner, 
in the Hall, his defiant questions wonld all be auswered 


tions for the Government Offices. He sxys:—“So per- pat (as they were in one at least, if not in others). 


plexed was I myself with the meaning of the term, that I | 
wrote to the Office of Works for an explanation; but, | 
like other applicants, obtained none. I therefore endes- 
voured to form my own opinion. I came to the conelusion | 
that if the framers of the programme had meant owtline, | 
they would have said so; that they could hardly intend | 
_ Mere outline, as that, by excluding the means of distin- | 
| guishing wall from window, or projection from recess, | 
, would tend to nullify the object of the competition by ren- 
dering the designs as difficult as possible to be understood ; 
and consequently, that the expression, ‘line only,’ was 
likely to mean that simple mode of drawing, half outline, 
| half etching, which has of late years become one of the 
commonest, and, as I think, one of the very best systems 
of making elevations at once simple in execution and 
readily intelligible. 1 therefore adopted this system, 


And to couct on there being not one wise man among 


us, seemed rather too rash. No, I said; Mr. Wight- 
'wick is evidently the author of one of those real 


designs that distinguish this competition ; and seeing 
the very poor chanee they stand of notice by the 


| geping crowd, he is trying by these questions to put 


people on the scent thet may lead them to the right 


‘game. Feigning the character—the very common 


one, unhappily —of one of those inventiouless, fanei- 
less, and at the same time untravelled Cockneys (for 
even the dullest could hardly step beyond the Channel 


without having the mind more opened), whose entire 


merely etching in my window-openings and slight sugges- | 


tions of shadow, just enough to show where I meant a 
projection and where # recess. If this be dishonest, I can 
only say it was not so intended. The rules, according to 
your own interpretation, did not extend to the detail 


| drawings, so that even those who cakes eolour to | 


them (which I did not) were within the pale. It has 


been objectet, however, that the instruction, if it | 


| admitted etching in line, had no utility: I demur to 


| this. Its object, like that of all the instructions, was this, | 


to keep the drawings simple, and at the same time uniform. 


| To render them unintelligible, or difficult to be understood, “*” A : 
naiveté, what can an architeet do without pseudo- 


would have been contrary to utility. So little did the 
, question strike me when at the exhibition, that I cannot 
| recollect how the drawings, generally, were executed ; but 
| ET fancy that they nearly all had more or less of this simple 
etching ; and to exelude # design on such a ground would 


conception of the possible in building is derived from 
modern mimicry and shams, atnong which he is born, 
lives, and dies,—who never looks on a bit of real-work 
bat asa corions old relie (for I pray you to observe 
that Mr. Wightwick never in his whole paper once 
refers to a single architectural reality, from the Par- 
thenon to a railwey-bridge, but draws his whole range 
of illustration upon what are truly called “ the 
Monkey styles”), he affects to ask, with their stolid 


construction? Would you leave the poor wretch 
without straw, and not minish the tale of brick? Do 


you Medirvalists, after deriding our classic fictions, 
| be not only most grossly unjust and stupid, but destructive | ; 


| to the great object of the competition. Why, I would ask, | 


them productive of a general effect, continuing toa | was light Indian ink prescribed for the plans? Was there | 


Lany utility in this? It is clear that the only object was | 
| uniformity ; and the same was the intention in the other | 


| rules, though no regulations can perfectly effect this, as 
| every man has a style which will, of necessity, give his 


| drawings a certain degree of distinctive character.” 





MR. WIGHTWICK. AND THE CLASSICISTS, 


Six,—On reading even a seeond time the very 
clever and complete statement of the Classicists’ case, 
whieh your anonymous correspondent so benevuleatly 
commends to my stady (which he may be assured, 
| every sophism and argumedt in it not supplied by 

myself hed received years before this their appearance, 
and probably before any one thought of writing them 
down). I confess it pazzled: me to discover which side 
Mr. Wightwick means to serve ;—whether he were in 
sober earnest, as the “Competitor for the Bioek- 
plan” takes bim, or were a real artist who had taken 
this ingenious way of exposing, by stightly caricaturing, 
the theory of our opponents, as the talented author of 
No. 146, did their practice; the satire being, how- 
ever, in both cases, it seems, too delicate to reach the 
“ Competitor’s” apprehension; as that conveyed in 
the temple-topped composition failed, I observed, to 
pesetrate the dense cloud of mystified reverence en- 
veloping many an honest visitor to the Hall dais. On 











depend the less on fictions yourselves ? Have we not 
as moch right to our mimic columns, entablatures, 
pediments, as you to your “buttresses, pionacles, 
blind-arches, and other pseudo-features, without which 
your walls might be as bare asa barn?” Ay, and 
as much right to our “ grand” fictions, our “ whole 
end or whole side of a Greek temple,” as you to your 
whole “ Victoria Tower,” or central tower, or Lady- 
chapel, miscalled a “chancel,” or whole “clear 
story,” without a window (don’t laugh, you may see 
it at Christ Church, Streatham), or whole nave- 
arcade, without gallery or story to support? (Of 
course, my brave Classic, you have quite as mach right; 
and if you ask any of thosewho don’t design, but pay, he 
will tell you exactly how much right that is). “ What 
right have you to more than——” Mr. Wightwick 
says he “ need not continne the repliant echo. But 
this is mere recrimination ; and in defence of one 
party” he will answer for both. And the answer he 
gives agrees with this my first hypothesis, that he 
meant to expose both, and meant his readers to see 
all his questions answered in the only way possible, 
that in which they were answered, on the screens of 
Westminster-hall. “To resume,” says he, “ the 
surface decoration of a piece of architecture (ob- 
serve that sly saving word,—he kuows nobody wants 


* Mr. Wightwick's: paper was written i » and 
without any reference to the Government i 
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pieces of i * bot houses, churches, 
factories, and. offices), the surface decoration of a 
piece of architecture, Gothic or Classic, should have 
typical reference to some constructive feature indi- 
genous to its practical deve or to some 
extrinsic appliance which may have been customary.” 
Admirable!—worthy of Vitruvius! There is only 
one possible cavil to such noble doctrine; and that 
is,—that not one man, woman, or child in the 
Bnitish empire, who is not « professional architect, 

it, 

And if proof is asked of this, I will just eopy here 
a direct conater-doctrine on this poiut, whieh I think 
it will be found they do or will believe, “ That all 
decoration or ornament which takes for its subject, 
human work, is base,” and at length disgusting to 
every mind;—that “ to carve our own work, and set 
it up for admiration, is a miserable self-complaceacy. 
And all noble orsament is the exact reverse of this: 
it is the expression of man’s delight in God's work.” 
And having now placed side by side, these two short, 
but elaborately studied doctrines, Mr. Wightwick’s 
and Mr. Ruskio’s, on the same point, I am content, 
without a word of comment, to leave them to fight 
their respective ways. 

But, as I said, Mr. Wightwick seems too rigoronsly 
consistent to be im earnest. His whole argument 
coheres, and rests on the premiss that our business is. 
simply to dress up everything into respectability, by 
giving it the semblance of some work of certain 
extinct species called artists and inventors, who, like 
the megatheria, once walked, and left their traces on this 
planet ;—to prodace a masquerade city, the buildings 
all got up “in character,” this Roman, that Gotliic, 
and the prison (oh, prodigious idea), the prison of all 
things, in the noblest style accessible to us,—the 
prison Norman! Grant the premiss, that no ait is 
wanted, and we are only milliners preparing a 
masquerade, aud the argument is unanswerable: I 
agree with every word. 


There is much humour iu the paper, and J am | 





ventilative, as in the scientific Albawbra or Roman. 
Faraday and Arnott!) ; but with the i 

arravgements of our “architects,” who cannot yet 
learn whether hot or cold air is bewviest, it is far 


above it, as in Florentine palazzi. All space above. 
that would be sheer waste, even were the ceiling self , light 


baths (twenty centuries in advance of the age of, t 








worse than a wasie,—-being simply an inverted cistern — 
of foul air,—a consumption and fever tank, exactly , 
similar to the “clear story” avove referred to at 
Streatham Church, except in needing no colamns and 
areades for ita special support. Of course, registration. 
analyses, if made with this view, would show: the 
mortality and disease to be a function of the nuwber 


from the top of window opening or of Dr. Arnott’s- 
valve-opening to the ceilings. 

And this brings me to another connected in 
Mr. Wightwick’s argument, before returning to whieh’ 
I would wish to observe, that though the club- 


work, and, with a little more thought, might have 
been almost respectable, such things are not, as 
Ruskin says, “anything to be proud of, especially 
when you did net invent them.” This has to be 


men, its superiority. I must observe, too, that re- 
marks like these have never appeared to me, even if 
they came from unsuccessful or disappointed architects 
(which the severest’ never have), to show any such 
** jaundiced-eye” as your co dent, the “ Com- 
petitor for the: Block-plan,” talks of. I know not 
the names: even of the authors of more than two (and 





specially struck with that dry boast about St. George’s | these the two 1 place lowest), among the designs I 
Hall, that “ no tower is wanted here,” which is meant | have indicated as really artistie; so that the 
to raise of course the exclamation, “No tower!” We | “Quixote” to whom he thinks me suck au un- 


should hope not, indeed, when two “ whole ends,” 
aud two “ whole sides ” of temples are wanted only to 
make it “simple.” Equally dry is the question, 
what do the modern Goths (i.e. the Pugin school), 
when denied their pseudo-construction, “fall back 
upon ?” Only observe the expression, “fa// back 
upon.” Not allowed shams, we “fall back upon” a 
“pauper hospital.” Exactly so, Mr. Wightwick ; 
that is the very thing we anti-classies are fighting for ; 
or rather we anti-Renaissants (for we attack just as 
much Gothic Renaissance as Classic Renaissance ; 
just as much the Pugin-Barry-Scott school, as the 
Bramante-Palladio-Jones school), — that is the very 
thing we desire, that every man be left with no refuge 
of lies to “ cover his head in the day of battle;” but all 
be forced to “ fall back upon” their own resources, 
that we may see what is in them, and the mind that 
prodaces ‘‘ pauper hospitals” be discerned from that 
which produces architecture. 

And now a word of what our present most judicions 
selector of models, “ fell back upon” (the offensive 
words are not mine, observe), in his “ Travellers’ 
Club-house.” No doubt that importation was, till 
lately, at least till the erection of St. Martin’s schools, 
the gem of London, and is still so in its style. But 
I cannot agree that here, or in the Florentine origi- 
nal, “is no pseudo-architecture of ostentatious kind.” 
I can neither see why windows require “brows and 
lashes” in the form of pseudo-columns, standing 


on pseudo-pedestals, to bear pseudo-entablatures | 


under the pseudo-pediments, nor against what these 
circuitous arrangements are supposed to be “ greatly 
protective,” at least by the convenience-loving Lon- 
doners, who so often “ barbaronsly ” cut off all that 
their landlords will let them. Nor can I allow that 
what is spent in making these windows appear 
covered by lintels, in a brick building whoze back 
windows are arched, is either well and effectively 
spent, or spent in anything else than psevdo-archi- 
tecture. But of this the building and its class offer 
one special instance, on which the Florentines must 
speak fer themselves. Pray, what are all those courses 
of wrought stone, often rising many feet, in your 
“ well-proportioned ” i, between the highest 
window-heads and the roof, and not unfreqnently, 
too, between other windows and the ceilings over 
them, amounting altogether sometimes to a third of 
the material and workmanship’in the whole visible 
walls? I can understand three motives for height in 
all apartments,—obtaining of hignt, store of air, and 
dignity of appearance ; but I cannot see whic of these 
gains one particle by an increase in height of wall onz,, 
not shared by the windows. The effective height of 
room, whether as to lighting or picturesque propor- 

ion, is simply the height from the floor to the 
highest window-top—neither more nor less—whether 
the ceiling spring below that level, as in cathedrals, or 


worthy Sancho, is a perfect stranger.. My fears and 
grumbling, therefore, are by uo means for these 
“Yess fortunate but more deserving men than 
Sir C. Barry,” &c. They can take far better care of 
themselves than those for whom I am fearing and 
grumbling — the juggled, mystified, and robbed 
public—can. England has far more need of such 
men than they have of England. I said they would 
bide their time; and the grievance I complain of is 
not their having to go without commissions, but the 
nation to go without them. And a most essential 
point to be learnt by the public (would that some 
abler pens would undertake to teach it) is the relative 
position of such and the former cless;—that the 
latter, however useful in their right sphere, are alto- 








genus homo—than those who ouglit to design public 
‘buildings, if they are present’(which we now know 
| they are), and a species inferior as is the “Sancho ” 
| style in which I am trying to-express these things, to 


i that’ in whieh I wish it could be expressed, that of |, 


| Milton or Addison. 
| But I said the monstrous, the inhuman, total 
neglect by our architects of a most important part of 
| their duty, —innoxious structare—physical harmless- 
| mess,—was connected with another point in Mr. 
Wightwick’s letter. He thinks he finds some reason 
for the Gothic fenestral system, with stone mallions, 
wherever the glazing “is not to open, but remain 


by-the-by, with glass-plates of the sizes now most 
useful and rational, I cannot tell.) Now in this matter 
of mullions, he is, so far, more Gothic than T who: 
call myself a Goth; for the one sole, but (in monn- 
mental works) all-outweighing motive for stone mul- 
lions, rather than wood or iron, being imperishability, 
| I confess my inability to diseover the sense or motive 
| for imperishable supports to the glass, where there: 
| are none to those other trifles, floors and roofs. If we 
dreamt of building anything, like our medigeval! 





| aneéstors, for posterity, I could understand in us asin: t 


| them, after the bestowal of thought and expense in 
| making floors, roo’s, or at least coverings, permanent, 
| the bestowal of more ou making the window-fillings 
so: but what advantage is anticipated from the glass 
lasting longer than the building's shelter overhead, 
| sur, my power to pereeive. However, “ in-all 
| other buildings” than churches (why sot in them he 
| does not say) “ there will be tuany Windows requiring 
| to opeo, and then stone mullions become fearful cou- 
| ductors of the tempest.” On what mechanical prin- 
| oinle they thus act I hope Mr. Wightwick will explain, 
| for 1 met be a very novel oue. ee 

tion I here wnt to put to. him is this? or 

what makes this *pnving. of windows necessary ° 

are 


of inches depth in these overhead fever-tanks, whether | 


referred to is, as times go here, an uncommonly decent | ** 


gether a lower order of beings—another species of the: i 


fixed with lead and iron.” (Why he wants dead, }i 


ssid, not as implying for a moment that a man of Shifts and remedies, among which is this very ia- 
Gip-Gherdas: Barey’s seven waeld: be of their, genious English window-sash. Do not think any 
selection, or even Raffselle of their invention; bat be- architects contributed to its invention : architects in- 
cause it: is. an absurdity that the latter should never | Vest nothing, A k has the astound- 
probably, either in life or since, have received « tenth | ing self-compleceney to. think that “we take a shed, 
of the falsonie landstion for his Palezzo Pandolfini, | 8adwe (proh/ pudor), WE it iato a portico; 
that Sir Charles has already had, for happening to be, With which quotation 1 beg to leave his interesting 
the first Englishman at once a bred architect and| Paper for the present. E. L. Gaxpere. 
having the common sense to see, like other Boglish-; = 8 = —mmnsis aatanageonmene 





FRATERNITIES FOR. THE. DEVELOPMENT 
O¥ ARCHITECTURE. 


You kindly allowed me to “have mty'say” in the 
on about: “ styles.” I trust you will now permit me 


to: add a. few lines to: direct the stiention of your 
readers to a great practical duty devolving upon all 
who love their art, on whatever side they may raoge 
themselves; viz. that of presences. a 4 
out their principles by conventional ee | 

i ever 


i 
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threat 
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You. say it was not in all buildings 
Certainly it was not. Windows. a. invented: to 
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whieh surpisses every other projet in that line; a | 


désii which shows the deepest knowlege o* harmony | 





e does not grace,” I yet must question the safety of |one hand, it seemed ineredible that any one really 
taking the Houses of Parliament to illustrate the | thieking (that is, really interested, for this is all a 


in forms, sbility ia construction, aud aequaintane: | opposite of “ similarity” and “ horizontality.” The | matter of 5 interest-bred 9 opinion) on the side Mr. 
with moterials ; in fact, a superior poetical inspir-tion | making some parts of the building higher than others, Wightwick affects to be, or interested in keeping up 
tradepleoted in a lifeless mass of stone, brick, and | the placing a bulky tower here, and a slenderer tower | this stupendous de lusion called Classic Architecture,” 
morter. | there, the advauee of masses to throw their shadows and passing it off as a “school of art,’ could be so 
Wh n L server the results of my investigation as | on the surfaves in the rear, are all quite as compatible | unguarded and suicidally rash as to put his argu- 
canner ly as 1 am able, the res lt is: there are two | with mod fied Classic as with the T'ador modification | ments, during the short time the late exhibition was 
desions “a the Renaissance, and one in the Gothic | of the Gothic. Is there a finer skyline in the world | open (even supposing him ignorant of its contents), 
tele to the other 216. Bat I must leave |} thaa that of St. Paul’s Cathedral (though T quite | iuto that form of defiant questioning, as 44 What can 
to abl-r men to say whether T an right or wrong. | give np the Classic as applied to the church)? Does | you do without pseudo-architecture,—without mimic 
ve many, many bonrs of day and night Libour | not the dome with its crowning lantern, in itself, and buttresses, piunacles, blind arches, wall panelling ? ” 


and study exhibited ia Westmiaster Hall, and T should | in connection with the structure generally, compete | when, for aught he knew, his readers, with the defiance 


be most sorry to hurt the feelings of any competitor. | successfully with the Victoria Tower? And are the | fresh in their memories, might the next day or hour 
When I took up the pen, it was not to do injury, but | campanile towers of the west front of the cathedral | walk into the Hall and find every question exactly 
to stpport justice ia an art to which my whole life | unworthy of a comparison with Sir C. Barry's Clock | and pertivently auswered to the very letter.* For 
has been devoted. De Jone. Tower? The “lines of windows, doors, aud cornices,” | this, Mr. Wightwick kaew, must be the case, if there 





THE WESTMINSTER DESIGNS. 

Your correspondent, “A Medivalist,” says, 

There is one point upon which all the advocates of 
a Classic building at Westminster are most carefully 
sileat, and which, nevertheless, lies at the root of the 
right sulution of the problem which is now to be 
solved ; aud this is the question of association with 
existing buildings.” He then takes the mere river 
view of the subject, and, standiag on the Hungerford 
Suspensioa-bridge, hurls, as it were, his note of 
approvivg principle at the muses of Parliament, 
thinking the rebound northward is to sweep away 
everything of Classic character, leaving no ground for 
any reasons but those in favour of Gothie adoption. 
But I ask (respectfully, and in the very spirit of his 
own proper regard for “association with existing 
buildings *} whether this wou'd be right, in the 
nlarged view of the subject, having—which I think 
it should—a due regard for the architectural com- 
pendium that includes the Gothic structures on the 
south, aud the namerons Italian edifices which extend 
northward to St. Martin’s Chureh, thence westward 
to St. James’s Palace, and thence again to Backing- 
ham Palaee, aud soonward ? Surely “‘ A Medisevalist” 
does not mean wholly to ignore the new Treasury- 
buildings, the Horse-guards, Inigo Jones’s Banquet- 
ing-hall, St. Martin’s Church, the Pall-mall Cinb- 
hoases, and the palatial edifices of St. James’s-park | 
At all events, if he denounce them eritieally, he can- 
not do away with them substantially. There they are, 
and they will remain, most probably, as long as the 
grand additions which are shortly to be made in their 
immediate neighbourhood; and therefore, to say the 
least of it, some accommodating spirit of compromise 
should be allowed to operate. 

Permit me, then, to eall his attention to the follow- 
ing observations in the Critic of the 1st of June last, 
where the subject is regarded “on the broad question 
of harmony.” 

“The buildings to be erected are to connect the 
absolute Gothic of the Abbey with the modified Classic 
of the Banqueting-room and the Italian architecture 
of St. Martin’s Charch, Pall-mall, &. The New 
Houses of Parliament are a modified Gothie, forming 
a link between these and the Abbey. We therefore 
desire to see a range of buildings which may harmo- 
niously unite the Houses of Parliament with the 
Palladian and the Palatial Italian of the quarters 
alluded to. To effect this required harmonization, we 
would be ourselves favourable to the rich Renaissance 
architecture of which we have so many native exam- 
ples that we need scarcely refer to those parts of the 
Tuilleries and Louvre at Paris, which, however, serve 
us for illustration. Thongh their featares are of Classic 
origin, they are eapable of sach treatment as to render 
them productive of a general effect, continuing to a 
meeting point, or rather to an agreeably commingling 
compariment, the respective characteristics of the 
Gothic end Classic extremes. All this would be made 
available to the grand entirety that is Zo de; and the 
walk from Pa'l-mal! to the Abbey would exhibit a 
chain of seqnent passages of art, charming to observers 
in general, and reasonably satis'ying to the eyes even 
of those who have their strong architectaral predi- 
lections eitherway. * * At all events, every 
architectural monomaniae shou!'d be placed hopelessly 
hors de combat. We require for judgment the en- 
larged mind of general architectural kn »wwledge, and 
the comprehensive feeling and taste, which is the 
result of long experieuced and largely varied practice 
or observation.’ 





i 
y 
ie 





jneed no more be “level” in a Classic than in a} 
| Gothie structure; vor need “ similarity” be more | 
“ wearying,” nor “ horizontality” more “ painful” in | 
one case than in the other. Bat, when your corre- | 
spondent talks of “codwans” as aiding in that | 
“ horizoptality,”’ I am reminded of a former Irish | 
senator's bull, when he spoke of “ standing prostrate ;”’ | 
for assuredly, if columns be aiders and abettors in the | 
critical crime of horizontality, they are so in spite of | 
the most emphasised verticali/y/ The great use of | 
the portico, apart from its practical purpose, is the 


were but a single true artist, a single really inventful 
man among the whole body of Euglish competitors ; 
because no Englishman could be ignorant that his 
countrymen (architects alone excepted) utterly despise 
and deride “ pseudo-features,” and will only tolerate or 
pay for them faute de mieux, as a means of keeping 
up appearances,—a desperate and humiliating substi- 
tute for deceucy or artistic grace. There is not one 
Anglo-Saxon, or body of them, out of the archi- 
tectural profession, from the Queen or Parliament 
to the erectors of a gipsy camp, or even, to go lower, 


very correction of the evil which your correspondent | to the erectors of mimie churehes for the Puseyites,— 


so justly condemns. 

I have only at present to add that the opinions 
quoted from the Critic are my own. Of the designs 
now under judgment, I am wholly ignorant. It may 
be there is no one of them illustrating the principle 
of ‘association with existing buildings,” but I quite 
coneur with “A Medieevalist”’ in thinking (for I had 
thought so be‘ore he wrote) that this consideration 
‘lies at the root of the right solution of the problem 
which is now to be solved ;” and it is in this coneep- 
tion that a compromising harmonisation, conciliatory 
to the feelings of the leaders engaged in this great 
battle of the styles, is deferentially submitted. 

Greorckt WIGHTWICK, 
A CORRESPONDENT, entitled to be heard, has forwarded 
to us some comments on the opinion expressed in our 
ages on the meaning which ought to be put upon the 
words ‘in line only,” in the Instructions for the Eleva- 
tions for the Government Offices. He says :—‘“ So per- 
plexed was I myself with the meaning of the term, that I 
wrote to the Office of Works for an explanation ; but, 
like other applicants, obtained none. I therefore endea- 
youred to form my own opinion. I came to the conclusion 
that if the framers of the programme had meant ovtline, 
they would have said so; that they could hardly intend 
mere outline, as that, by excluding the means of distin- 
guishing wall from window, or projection from recess, 
would tend to nullify the object of the competition by ren- 
dering the designs as difficult as possible to be understood ; 
and consequently, that the expression, ‘line only,’ was 
likely to mean that simple mode of drawing, half outline, 
half etching, which has of late years become one of the 
commonest, and, as I think, one of the very best systems 
of making elevations at once simple in execution and 
readily intelligible. I therefore adopted this system, 
merely etching in my window-openings and slight sugges- 
tions of shadow, just enough to show where I meant a 
projection and where a recess. If this be dishonest, I can 
only say it was not so intended. The rules, according to 
your own interpretation, did not extend to the detail 
rawings, so that even those who applied colour to 
them (which I did not) were within the pale. It has 
been chjecte’, however, that the instruction, if it 
admitted etching in line, had no utility: I demur to 
this. Its object, like that of all the instructions, was this, 
to keep the drawings simple, and at the same time uniform. 
To render them unintelligible, or difficult to be understood, 
would have been contrary to utility. So little did the 
question strike me when at the exbibition, that I cannot 
recollect how the drawings, generally, were executed ; but 
I fancy that they nearly all had more or less of this simple 
etching ; and to exclude a design on such a ground would 
be not only most grossly unjust and stupid, but destructive 
to the great object of the competition. Why, I would ask, 
was light Indian ink prescribed for the plans? Was there 
any utility in this? It is clear that the only object was 
uniformity ; and the same was the intention in the other 
rules, though no regulations can perfectly effect this, as 
every man has a style which will, of necessity, give his 
drawings a certain degree of distinctive character.” 





MR. WIGHTWICK AND THE CLASSICISTS, 

Sir,—On reading even a second time the very 
clever and complete statement of the Classicists’ case, 
whieh your anonymous correspondent so benevoleutly | 


|commends to my study (which he may be assured, 


every sophism and argument in it not supplied by 
myself had received years before this their appearance, 
and probably before any one thought of writing them 
down), I confess it puzzled me to discover which side 


“A Mediwvalist” speaks of “ See ess : ; u 
A Medievalst speaks Of “some of your corre- | Mr. Wightwick means to serve ;—whether he were in 


spondents indulying in visions of the eterual repro- 
duction of some dead level lines of windows and do ws, 
columns and corvices of wearying similarity and pain- 
ful horiz niality,” and speaks of a “ picturesque sky 
line’ as if it were only attainable in Gothic design. 
Now, in the first plac rejoicing, and fully concurring 
in the eulogy he bestows on the Houses of Parliament 
as a building of its kind, and yieldiag to no man in 
my admiration of Sir Cuarles B irry, of whom it may 
truly be said in plain English, “ 1) ‘ 


1 
} 


svber earnest, as the “Competitor for the Bloek- 
plan” takes him, or were a real artist who had taken 
this ingenious way of exposing, by slightly caricaturing, 
the theory of our opponents, as the talented author of 
No. 146, did their practice; the satire being, how- 
ever, in both eases, it seems, too delicate to reach the 
“Competitor's”? apprehension ; as that conveyed in 
the temple-topped composition failed, I observed, to 
penetrate the dense cloud of mystified reverence en- | 


“ He touches nothing | veloping many an honest visitor to the Hall dais, On | 


not one Anglo-Saxon who, in this year of grace 
1857, knowingly and willingly admits pseudo-archi- 
tecture of any style or scale, from pseudo-Victoria 
Towers, or St. George’s Hall colonnades, to the most 
“jnobtrusive ” fictions about the absurdly flattered 
Travellers’ Club (of which more hereafter), not one 
who would not pay for their room instead of their 
company, if without them he could get a building to 
look decently respectable. The demand is well wnder- 
stood to be simply for respectability of appearance, 
and not for any style of architeeture (still less of 
pseudo-architecture), except as a means to this end. 
Therefore, as demand regulates supp'y, no designer 
knowing this (that is, no English designer), able to 
attain the end without those means, would use them. 
And thus Mr. Wightwick might be sere that if there 
were a single real artist’s design, not by a foreigner, 
in the Hall, his defiant questions would all be answered 
pat (as they were in one at least, if not in others). 
And to count on there being not one wise man among 
us, seemed rather too rash. No, I said; Mr. Wight- 
wick is evidently the author of one of those real 
designs that distinguish this competition ; and seeing 
the very poor chance they stand of notice by the 
gaping crowd, he is trying by these questions to put 
people on the scent that may lead them to the right 
game. Feigning the character—the very common 
one, unhappily —of one of those inventionuless, fanci- 
less, and at the same time untravelled Cockneys (for 
even the dullest could hardly step beyond the Channel 
without having the mind more opened), whose entire 
conception of the possible in building is derived from 
modern mimicry and shams, among which he is born, 
lives, and dies,—who never looks ona bit of real work 
but as a cnrions old relie (for I pray you to observe 
that Mr. Wightwick never in his whole paper once 
refers to a single architectural reality, from the Par- 
thenon to a railway-bridge, but draws his whole range 
of illustration upon what are truly called “the 
Monkey styles’), he affects to ask, with their stolid 
naiveté, what can an architect do without pseudo- 
construction? Would you leave the poor wretch 
without straw, and not minish the tale of brick? Do 
you Medivalists, after deriding our classic fictions, 
depend the less on fictions yourselves ? Have we not 
as mach right to our mimic columns, entablatures, 
pediments, as you to your “buttresses, pionacles, 
blind-arches, and other pseudo-features, without which 
your walls mizht be as bare asa barn?” Ay, and 
as much rizht to our “ grand” fictions, our “ whole 
end or whole side of a Greek temple,” as you to your 
whole “ Victoria Tower,” or central tower, or Lady- 
chapel, misealled a “chancel,” or whole ‘“‘ clear 
story,” withont a window (don’t laugh, you may see 
it at Christ Church, Streatham), or whole nave- 
arcade, without gallery or story to support? (Of 
course, my brave Classic, you have quite as mach right; 
and if you ask any of thosewho don’t design, but pay, he 
will tell you exactly how much right that is). ‘‘ What 
right have yon to more than—-—~-” Mr. Wightwick 
says he “need not continue the repliant echo. But 
this is mere recrimination; and in defence of one 
party” he will answer for both. And the answer he 
gives agrees with this my first hypothesis, that he 
meant to expose both, and meant his readers to see 


‘all his questions answered in the ouly way possible, 


that in which they were answered, on the screens of 
Westminster-hall, “To resume,” says he, “ the 
surface decoration of a piece of architecture (ob- 
serve that sly saving word,—he knows nobody wants 





* Mr. Wightwick’s paper was written previously, and 
without any reference to the Government Competition, 
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wre of ‘inten! 
factories, and offices), the surface decoration of a 
piece of architecture, Gothic or Classic, should have 
typical reference to some constructive feature indi- 
genous to its practical development, or to some 
extrinsic appliance which may have been customary. 
Admirable!—worthy of Vitruvius! ‘here is only 
one possible cavil to such noble doctrine ; and that 
is,—that not one man, woman, or child in the 
British empire, who is not a professional architect, 
believes it. 

And if proof is asked of this, I will just copy here 
a direct counter-doctrine on this point, whieh I thivk 
it will be found they do or will believe. ‘“ That all 
decoration or ornament which takes for its subject, 
human work, is base,’ 
every mind;—that “ to carve our own work, and set 


it up for admiration, is a miserable self-complacency. | 


And all noble ornament is the exact reverse of this : 
it is the expression of man’s delight in God’s work.’ 
And having now placed side by side, these two short, | 


but elaborately studied doctrmes, Mr. Wightwick’s | 


and Mr. Ruskiu’s, on the same point, I am content, 
without a word of comment, to leave them to fight | 
their respective ways. 


consistent to be in earnest. His whole argument | 
coheres, and rests on the premiss that our business is | 
simply to dress up everything into respectability, by 
giving it the semblance of some work of certain 
extinct species called artists and inventors, who, like | 
the megatheria, once walked, and left their traces on this 
planet ;—to produce a masquerade city, the buildings 
all got up “in character,” this Roman, that Gothic, 
and the prison (oh, prodigious idea), the prison of all 
things, in the noblest style accessible to us,—the 
prison Norman! Grant the premiss, that no ait is 
wanted, and we are only milliners preparing a 


masquerade, aud the argument is unanswerable: I) « 


agree with every word. 

There is much humour in the paper, and J am 
specially struck with that dry boast about St. George’s 
Hall, that “ no tower is wanted here,” which is meant 
to raise of course the exclamation, “ No tower!” We 
should hope not, indeed, when two “ whole ends,” 
and two “ whole sides ” of temples are wanted only to 
make it “simple.” Equally dry is the question, 
what do the modern Goths (i.e. the Pugin school), 
when denied their pseudo-construction, “fall back 
upon ?” Only observe the expression, “‘fa/l back 
upon.” Not allowed shams, we “fall back upon” a 
“pauper hospital.” Exactly so, Mr. Wightwick ; 
that is the very thing we anti-classies are fighting for ; 
or rather we anti-Renaissants (for we attack just as 
much Gothic Renaissance as Classie Renaissance ; 
just as much the Pugin-Barry-Scott school, as the 


Bramante-Palladio-Jones school), — that is the very 
thing _ desire, that every man be left with no refuge 
of lies ‘ cov er his head in the day of battle;” but all 


be tb to “fall back upon’ ’ their own resources, 
that we may see what is in them, and the mind that 
produces “ pauper hospitals ” be discerned from that 
which produces architecture. 

And now a word of what our present most judicions 
selector of models, “fell back upon” (the offensive 
words are not mine, observe), in his “ Travellers’ 
Club-house.” No doubt that importation was, till 
lately, at least till the erection of St. Martin’s schools, 
the gem of London, and is still so in its style. But 
I cannot agree that here, or in the Floreutine origi- 
nal, “is no pseudo-architecture of ostentatious kind.” 
I can neither see why windows require “ brows and 
lashes” in the form of pseudo-columns, standing 
on pseudo-pedestals, to bear pseudo-entablatures 
under the pseudo-pediments, nor against what these 
circuitous arrangements are supposed to be “ greatly 
protective,” at least by the convenience-loving Lon- 
doners, who so often “ barbarously ” cut off all that 
their landlords will let them. Nor can I allow that 
what is spent in making these windows appear 
covered by lintels, in a brick building whose back 
windows are arched, is either well and effectively 
spent, or spent in anything else than psexdo-archi- 
tecture. But of this the building and its class offer 
one special instance, on which the Florentines must 
speak fer themselves. Pray, what are all those courses 
of wrought stone, often rising many feet, in your 

* well- proportioned ” palazzi, between the highest 
window-heads and the roof, and not unfrequently, 
too, hate other windows and the ceilings over 
them, amounting altogether sometimes to a third of 
the material and workmanship’ in the whole visible 
walls? I can understand three motives for height in 
all apartments,—obtaining of ham, store of air, and 
dignity of appearance ; but I cannot see whic of these 
gains one particle by an increase in height of wall ony, 
not shared by the windows. The effective height of a 
room, whether as to lighting or picturesque propor- | 
tion, is simply the height from the floor to the | 
highest window-top—neither more nor less—whether | 


but houses, churches, 


Hs 3 : | when you did not invent them.” 
But, as I said, Mr. W ightwick seems too rigoronsly | 


| Sir C. Barry,” &c. 


the ceiling spring below that level, as in cathedrals, or Certainly it was not. 


above it, as in Florentine palazzi. All space above 
that would be sheer waste, even were the ceiling self- 
ventilative, as in the scientific Alhambra or Roman 
baths (twenty centuries in advance of the age of 
Faraday and Arnott!) ; but with the death-dealing 
arrangements of our “architects,” who cannot yet 
learn whether hot or cold air is heaviest, it is far 
worse than a was'e,—-being simply an inverted cistern 
of foul air,—a consumption and fever tank, exactly 
similar to the “c/ear story” above referred to at 
Streatham Church, except in needing no columns and 
arcades for its speci il support. Of course, registr ation 
analyses, if made with this view, would show the 
mortality and disease to be a function of the number 


| of inches depth in these overhead fever-tanks, whether 
and at length disgusting to | 


from the top of window epening or of Dr. Arnott’s 
valve-opening to the ceilings. 

And this brings me to another connected fallacy in 
Mr. Wightwick’s argument, before returning to which 
| I would wish to observe, that though the club-house 
referred to is,as times go here, an uucommonly decent 
work, and, with a little more thought, might have 
been almost respectable, such things are not, as 
Ruskin says, “anything to be proud of, especially 
This has to be 
said, not as implying for a moment that a man of 
| Sir Charles Barry’s sense would be proud of their 
selection, or even Raffaelle of their invention ; but be- 
cause it is an absurdity that the latter should never 


probably, either in life or since, have received a tenth | 
| of the fulsonie laudation for his Palazzo Pandolfini, 


that Sir Charles has already had, for happening to be 
the first Englishman at once a bred architect and 
having the common sense to see, like other English- 
| men, its superiority. I must observe, too, that re- 
marks like these have never appeared to me, even if 
they came from unsuccessful or disappointed architects 
(which the severest never have), to show any such 
jaundiced eye” as your correspondent, the “ Com- 
petitor for the Biock-plan,” talks of. I know not 
the names even of the authors of more than two (and 
these the two 1 place lowest), among the desigus I 
have indicated as really artistic; so that the 
* Quixote” to whom he thinks me such an un- 
worthy Sancho, is a perfect stranger. My fears and 
grumbling, therefore, are by no means for these 
“less fortunate but more deserving men than 
They can take far better care of 
themselves than those fur whom I am fearing and 
grumbling — the juggled, mystified, and robbed 
public—can. Englaud has far more need of such 
men than they have of England. I said they would 
bide their time ; and the grievance I complain of is 
not their having to go without commissions, but the 
nation to go without them. And a most essential 
point to be learnt by the public (would that some 
abler pens would undertake to teach it) is the relative 
position of such and the former cless ;—that the 
latter, however useful in their right sphere, are alto- 
gether a lower order of beings— another species of the 
genus homo—than those who ought to design public 
buildings, if they are present (which we now know 
‘they are), and a species inferior as is the “ Sancho ’ 
style i in which I am trying to express these things, to 
that in which I wish it could be expressed, that of 
Milton or Addison. 

But I said the monstrous, the inhuman, total 
neglect by our architects of a most important part of 
their duty,—inno.ious structure—physical harm/ess- 
ness,—was connected with another point in Mr. 
Wightwick’s letter. He thinks he finds some reason 
for the Gothic fenestral system, with stone mullions, 
wherever the glazing “is not to open, but remain 
fixed with lead and iron.” (Why he wants /ead, 
by-the-by, with glass-plates of the sizes now most 
useful aud ra! ioval, I cannot tell.) Now in this matter 
of mullions, he is, so far, more Gothic than I who 
call myself a Goth; for the one sole, but (in monu- 
mental works) all-outweighing motive for stone mul- 
lions, rather than wood or iron, being imperishability, 
I confess my inability to discover the sense or motive 
for imperishable supports to the glass, where there 
are none to those other trifles, floors and roofs. If we 
dreamt of building anything, like our medisval 
ancéstors, for posterity, I could ‘uoderstand in us asin 
them, after the bestowal of thought and expense in 
making floors, roo's, or at least coverings, permanent, 
the bestowal of more on making the window-fillings 

but what advantage is anticipated from the glass 
lasting longer than the building’s shelter overhead, 
surpasses my power to perceive. However, “ in all 
other buildings ” than churches (why not in them he 
does not say) “ there will be many windows requiring 
to open, and then stone toullions become fearful con- 
ductors of the tempest.’’ On what mechanical prin- 
ainle they thus act I hope Mr. Wightwick will explain, 
| for It uct be a ve ry novel one. But the main ques- 
|tion I here v.04 to put to him is this? Who or 
| What makes this Op-ing of windows necessary ? 
| You say it was not Mtv in all buildings. 
W indows We. 


invented to 





! 

transmit light, not air. 
light in the Roman baths, 
d eval chure he $s, constantly crowded, —certa uly 10 
the Alhambra, in a climate where ventilaion is not 


half so easy a- here. Now who created the necessity 


They were only wanted for 
perhaps ia mawy Me- 


for making them also ventilators? Is it so 
of nature, newly come into operation since the Middl 
Ages? No. ‘The Creator has not made it necessar: 

It is you have done so; yes, you, Messrs. Wightwick 


? 


by a 





and Co. in every ove of your buildings; by your total 
neglect of this great branch of your duty, inuecuous 
construction ; your entire refusal to consider and 
reason out ad ivifio (as the real architects considered 
everything) the breathing of those you built for, and 
the disposal of their breath; which you would then 
have found to depend entirely ou the structure of 
your ceilings, not your windows; but having left all 
this to chance, and to better men than you, to the 
various tribes of remedial inventors, — building- 
doctors,—architecture-curers ; whose business is te 
step in, as the architect steps out, and begiu such 
mitigations of his blunders as may be practicable, 
without pulling all down; these useful men have con- 
trived various highly ingenious, though at best, of 
course, miserably ineffectual (that is not their fault) 
shifts and remedies, among which is this very in- 
genious English window-sash. Do not think any 
architects contributed to its invention ;: architects in- 
vent nothing ; though Mr. Wightwick has the asteund- 
ing self-complacency to think that “we take a oe -d, 
and we (proh! pudor), W E artistify it into a portic 

with which quotation I beg to leave his inter wine 
paper for the present. E. L. Gaxserr. 





FRATERNITIES FOR THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF ARCHITECTURE. 

You kindly allowed me to “have my say”’ in the 
great arcintectural controversy which has been going 
on about “ styles.” I trust you will now permit me 
to add a few lines to direct the ettentiou of your 
readers to a great practical duty devolving upon all 
who love their art, on whatever side they may range 
themselves, viz. that of combining together to carry 
out their principles by conventional agreement. It 
may be, and perhaps must be, a long time before 
much lasting good can be effected ; but, if art is ever 
again to rise to what she once was, it will be found 
that her chief hope must consist in closer compact, 
and in a more general bond of union, than at present 
exists amongst those who are new striving against the 
tide to place her where she ought to be. 

Now, for the production of good and pure archi- 
tecture, there are three requisites ;—1. Imagination, 
for the conception of beauty; 2. Feeling or Taste ; 
3. A sound sense, able to argue out and form a correct 
judgment on subjects of scientific research. All these 
are generally acknowledged to be essential, but the 
necessity of a due cultivation of the latter—the reason- 
ing faculty—is far too geuerally forgotten: we are 
too apt to trust to our fancies and feelings, to our per- 
ceptions of what we deem to be truth, instead of 
analysing our reasons, or submitting our works to 
any fixed test or standard of right and wrong. ‘Tests 
of beauty or standards of taste I have nothing now to 
do with, but with matters true or false in a scientific 
point of view,—for unless architecture is true to 
science, as well as to imagination and feeling, it is no 
real art,—and hence it is that I desire to see a re-union 
to some practical purpose for the permanent estab- 
lishment of such facts, and carrying out of such prin- 
ciples as are capable of demonstration or proof. 
Perhaps there is amongst us too great a jealousy of 
imparting to others the benefits of our own experience 
or research ; perhaps, also, too much of false shame 
against condescending to make use of the investiga- 
tions of others: we shrink from the acknowledgment 
of others having discovered more than we could have 
found out for ourselves: perhaps, too, inability to 
store up in our minds for reproduction at the proper 
moment all that we are continually gathering from 
various sources deprives us of much of the benefit of 
our once acquired knowledge, and we fear to confess 
our ignorance to others. Whatever may be the canse, 
nearly all our professional practice is one of individual 
isolation and seclusion. True, we have our societies, 
associations, and institutions ; we discuss “‘ generals ;” 
we sometimes pass sweeping condemnations on those 
who do not agree with us,—or rather on those with 
whom we do not happen to agree ;—but as for quiet, 
deliberate consultation and eo-operation amongst our- 
selves, far away from the pul jlie eye, where is it to 
be found? If any of your readers cau tell me of the 
quiet nook to whieh tl hey resort, in order to aid each 
other by friendly intercourse m_ searching for, and 
pointing out, practical defects and inconsistencies, or 
unintentional disobedience to principles to which 
they have upon calm deliberation subscribed; let 
them, for pity’s sake, admit me to their number. 
I shall never be above reeeiving thankfully any 
suggestions which the common consent of others 
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shall show to be capable of reasonable demonstration, | regulate them. For the sake of concentrating ~ 
though I might not pledge myself to follow | argument upon this single point, I am purposely 


. . 7 ant } 
them in each particular instance. I shall never | 


| A FOREIGN COMPETITION, 
Tue municipal authorities of Bordeaux, to 
setting aside all that might be advanced of a similar | aid the impulse which has been given to the 


. . ° é ler | 7 " c 
grudce my n ite of information, or hold myself aloof nature in fav our of the like process being equally fine arts in Paris, ha ve d t min | on th fi 
fr ‘. ? ti i - herei he e interests f art c ! dlica le t the m provement and cultivation of the j ti f f tai f m um nt ] hs te ie 
fri m anything wherein the tru e 0 an ap} b rt) e ig 


be the best served. I shall never make a boast of 
having been instrumental in enabling an erring | 
brother to avoid a false step, or to escape a pitfall ; 


rIs feel thi ; r inefficiency of one | operation, to practical and definite purposes, forms 
for I should feel that the error o rrenc) “quite a sufficient plea for such fraternising, inde- 8.0007. and the desi rst ie 
| pendently of the other and higher results to be ceed 5,000/, and the designs are to be sent in by 


would be in a great measure a reflection upon all ; 
end that by the success or advancement of one, all 


. . } 
lv , benefite | attained by such mutual aid and intercourse. I know | , : 1 } 
would to rislly sad pemeneeily Dente? cs aan! merge despise and deprecate the bare notion of 240/. will be awarded by the jury, if a design 


‘such a thing, but this is no valid reason against others of sufficient merit to justify it be presented. In 


standard of art would thereby be raised, and the field 
for lawfal emulation enlarged, — the strong would be 
supported by the weak, and the weak would be helped | 
by the strong. We should be helping ourselves for- 
ward in the race, not by retarding others, but by 
advancing our own position. 

Nor is this all. When any one occasionally pre- 
fers sacrificing a commission to his art,—when he 
gives up mere money rather than a true and living 


‘principle,—what comfort and support would he not 


have in being assured that others also were ready to 
do the same, — what weight with those extraneous to 
his own fraternity, — what influence amongst those 

who are looking for some more authoritative and 

more provressive power than avy which yet exists? 

Once more. It is generally acknowledged that art 

can never attain to any degree of eminence but by 

the origination and successive developement of some 

style or school. And how shall any style or school 

of art arise but by some such process as this? We 

despise the dark ages of confraternity and freemasonry ; 

and now that freemasonry exists only as a hollow 

shell, whose kernel has been eaten out by age, and is 

employed only as a means of social fellowsbip and 

brotherly assistance, without the slightest reference 

to its original purpose, — it is no wonder that the 

whole principle of it should be looked upon with an 

evil eye. But when we call to mind what glorious 

results such a community of hearts and interests did | 
once produce, we may well pause and ask if the ker- | 
nel ts really lost to us for ever. The overpowering | 
argument against it all is this, — ‘‘ How cau men be 

brought to work together in such days as these, when 

everybody feels bound to push his own interests to 

the uttermost ?” But has it been tried? And has 

it failed ? or is it still smouldering in some secret 

corner to burst forth into life and energy, so soon as 

it shall have gathered sufficient strength to kindle? 

May I be not the last to get light and heat from its | 
glowing flame! 

It is your own colamns which have stirred me up 
to ask this. Iam aware that it is only “ kindred 
spirits,” that can effectually work together for a com- | 
mon good; but if any number of such kindred | 
spirits would collect themselves into their several 
groups in support of their common cause, they would 
fight more manfully, and try their respective strengths 
more effectually than by each individual standing alone 
to fight his own battle in his own way. 

There would then be far fewer gross blunders and 
serious mistakes, even amongst the less proficient, 


| practice ? 


than there now are. But when such severe censures | 
are constantly heard as those which have been passing | 


from mouth to mouth during the last six weeks, and 
in the most eminent exhibition of architectural de- 
sigu which there has been for years; when it is said 
that such and such a design is all arch and cornice ; 
another only blank wall, pierced with square oblong 
openings; another a mere mass of fretwork ; another | 
displaying successions of arches under openings, with 
little or nothing to carry, as though arches were 
meant for ornament rather than use; whilst another 
is said to be nearly all window, without wall space or 
point or repose ; another, dead wall, without relief; 
another, all roof; and another, without any visible 
roof at all ;—when such are the criticisms on all sides 
in an exhibition of that sort,—whether the criticisms 
are deservedly or undeservedly bestowed,—it is not | 
to be wondered at, however much it is to be lamented, 
that the voice of the people should aim at directing 
and reforming art, instead of art herself directing and | 
reforming the taste of the people. I say it is indeed | 
no wonder; for when amongst professed allies there 
is nothing like unanimity, or subjection to any kind 
of reasonable restraint, there is but little chance of 
their having weight with others, or even of their 
gaining an attentive ear to their own side of the ques- 
tion at all. Whilst on the other hand, if all teach 
the same traths, and all carry out into practice the 
same principles, then, and not till then, others will 
be found to pay deference to those who profess them ; 
then, too, and not till then, will novitiates in any 
such school of art, or even converts to it, find a 
resting-place for their confidence, and a secure home | 
for their sympathies, 
_ And if there is such a thing as truthfulness either | 
in materials, construction, or in any other principles 


| of brick chimney-breasts and flues. 


imaginative and perceptive faculties also. But the | the Hemicyle des Quinconces, and they have in- 
value of the deductions of science, and of the <2 Yon | cited sation ad oll-pennieien tc enbeadk deslens 
tions of common sense, by means of mutua co-| i+ ‘The choice of material is left open, and 
may be of several kinds: the cost is not to ex- 


the 20th of November, 1857. A premium of 


taking hold of it, and using it with advantage. And is addition, the sum of 160/. will be placed at the 
not this the time for action, when the attention of all is | disposal of the jury, and be appropriated as 
being so prominently called to our present defective | they may decide. In the event of the execution 
attempts to apply our principles in our ordinary! of the selected design being confided to the 
. |author of it, he is to receive independently of 

Let me not be supposed, however, to be laying the prize, an honorarium equal to the twentieth 
down a “royal road” for the attainment of know- | of the whole outlay. The jury will consist of 
ledge, imagination, or taste. Nor let avy be led to| ty oive members, under the presidency of the 
think that a mere gregarious system will ever be the | Mayor of Bordeaux, and will include two mem- 


arent of one great mind. All I maintain and con-| o * oo 
ah for is, that in order to a proper cultivation of bers of the Institute, two artists, who have 


artistic talent and a healthy development of art, there , obtained a great medal of honour, or a first 
is need of closer contact of mind with mind; and that medal at the Exposition Universelle des Beaax 
in an ordinary way an immense deal of good might 4r¢s, and two members of the Society for the 
be gained and an immense deal of evilescaped by men | encouragement of National Industry. 


helping each other in such ways as this, and that art’ The terms, it will be seen, are most liberal, 
herself would immediately be placed upon a firmer! and entitle the municipality of Bordeaux to 


footing, and take a higher stand, by a combinat'on of the warmest praise. A copy of the exact con- 
individual efforts, than by the present blind subjection gitions may be seen at our office. 


of each one to his own individual caprice and will, 
and unaided judgment. I have of course my own a = 


notions as to the principles upon which such + i ST. JAMES’S-PARK BRIDGE, LONDON. 


nities should be conducted, and on which alone I con- | brid h , . 
ceive such schemes could be carried out with any | Tue bridge across the ornamental water in 


reasonable prospect of ultimate success; but I do| St. James’s-park, determined on to improve the 
not think this the time or place to enter into details. | means of communication between the districts 
Wiiuam Wuire. | on each side of the park, is making progress ; 


|and we now place before our readers a view of 


shieael Aidit iatcall , | the aspect it will present when finished. 
PROPOSED [ana OF | The engraving will explain the general cou- 


7. ee ag she .. | struction of the bridge. 
x ats ta iin otemlin fo erin in| "To eachor Sanne re founded nthe Landon 
British artists—painters and sculptors. There is, clay, which is met with 20 feet below the surface 
good reason for believing that such an exhibition | Of ground. Above the clay lie beds of gravel 
would be welcomed by the Americans. The wealthy | and sand, about 10 feet thick in all, on which 
classes in New York are well known to be lavishly | the columns of the bridge stand. The span is 











| sumptuous in the arrangement and decoration of their| 140 feet between abutments, or 157 feet 6 


dwellings, and they would be glad not only to eall | inches between the highest points of the sus- 
in the aid of fine art for this purpose, but to have! pension chains. The bridge is designed for foot 
its productions brought home to them, for that con-| passengers only: the footway is 12 feet in clear 
stant contemplation and study which exhibitions and | width, and is to be covered with asphalte laid 
museums of a similar order receive throughout | on two thicknesses of diagonal elm ledkin ; 

Europe. If well managed, we should have no doubt} "The weight of the suspended roadway will be 
whatever of the success of the scheme, and the good} 593 Ibs, per foot run, or about 33 tons in all. 


~~ oa result from it. Taree F i The maximum load is taken at 1 ewt. per square 
ee ane ee ae eee ee foot, which is something over that due to a 


the projected exhibition a fact. Mr. Augustus , : . 
Ruxton, the original projector, left London for New dense crowd of people. The total maximum 


York at the beginning of May, with the view of com- load, therefore, upon the chains, exclusive of 
municating with some of the leading men in the| their own weight, will be 119 tons, uniformly 
States, and of obtaining a gallery. Mr. Ford Madox distributed. This gives a strain of 12 tons on 
Brown, the historical painter, has consented to|each pair of suspension rods. The maximum 
accompany to America the works that may be offered, | strain upon the chains over each pair of 
and to superintend the hanging and all other such pre- | standards will be about 275 tons. The chains 
liminaries. Mr. W. M. Rossetti is acting as secretary. | on each side of the footway are in bundles of six 


With the best possible feeling,—indeed, an anxious | links, and have a section together of 56 inches. 


desire that the project should be carried out success-| The maximum strain on the iron will thus be 
fully, and to the honour of the gentlemen who have 


uly ; nen ¥ about 5} tons per square inch of section. The 
originated it, we would suggest the desirability of not | strain on the anchor beams (tending to tear 
confining it, even in appearance, to any one school or | thor, up from the ground), on each side of the 
party. They must, moreover, take care into what |) i106 ic equal to 380 tons in a vertical direc- 
hands they place themselves in America, taking warn- ti oO” d about 554 t Lcclaniadall Thi 
ing by some of the circumstances connected with the | 109, and about oo% tons horizontally, ils 
«Universal Exhibition” there. strain is resisted by a large mass of material, 
principally concrete, placed in and about the 
anchor tunnels, 
It was intended originally to cross the lake 
a viaduct, but this was objected to on the 
ra : , | score of its obstructing too much the view along 
cent decision of a police magistrate, in which a| 4), lake, and a suspension-bridge was finally 


theatre, a room of public entertainment and resort, | : 
in a tea-garden nite not affixed to the freehold, | agreed ~~ the form of bridge least open to 
1 ‘ ’| that objection. 


is decided not to be a building. Also to in-|°™ : 4 $ 
quire, if it be not a building, what else is it to be con- | lhe cost of the bridge will not exceed 4,500/. 
sidered? And farther to remark that, supposing the | Messrs, Rendel are the engineers : the decora- 
decision to be a sound one, it is franght with extreme | tive portion was designed by Mr. Digby Wyatt. 
danger, particularly in the suburban districts, to 
allow such buildings to be erected without proper | 

supervision ; in fact, without any supervision at all, Tue Watr Straten AT MANCHESTER.—The statue 
either as to materials or construction. On the plea} of Watt was to be fixed on its pedestal, in front of the 
of temporary buildings, many irregular buildings are | Wesehester Royal Infirmary, on the 25th inst. It 
built, and afterwards made permanent by the ad#siun | was to be inaugurated by Mr. William Fairbairn, 
F.R.S. the president of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Manchester, and chairman of the Watt 
*,* We fully agree wa Our correspondent that | committee. The statue is in brorze, after Chantrey’s, 











MAGISTRATES’ DECISION UNDER THE 
BUILDING ACT. by 
Permit me, Sir, to direct your attention to a re- | .* 





AN OBSERVER. 


| 
of art, the way to arrive at any true results must be| the ‘decision in «--2H0n was both erroneous and| and will occupy the corresponding pedestal to Dr. 


by analysis and scientific research into the laws which dangeron- 


Dalton’s, 
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CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 
Chilton Cantelo.—The following are the te ders 
for the erection of a re ctory -house ip this parish : 


Greig, 3.608/.: Lucas, Brothers, 3,570/ Manstield 
and Son, 3,45 Mr. Thomas Bellamy, architect 
rhe quantities were supplied by Mr. W. W. Gwyther. 

Welsh Improvements at the parish ebureh 
have been com nenced with the renovation of the 
chancel [his portion of the church belongs to Christ 


College, Oxford, by whom the improvemen ts are being 
earnied out rhe east end of the chavcel will be 
taken down, and the present one re placed by one more 
highly doo The old picturesque ceiling will 
be retained, and a new roof added, with a pointed 
gable. A new stone arch, with carved corbels, will 
be placed between the chancel and the body of the 
church. Mr. J. Billing is the arehitect ; aud the 
carrying out of the work is entrusted to Messrs. J. 
and W. Fisher, of Oxford. 

Chester —At a meeting on the 11th inst. of the 
subscribers to the fund for ereeting Chancellor Raikes’ 
monument, to examine several designs and select the 
one most approved, the Rev. Chancellor Thurlow 
announced that the subseriptions amounted to 255/. 
Several designs, by Mr. Penson and Mr. Harrison, 
were handed rownd, and the choice fell upon two exhi- 


| 





{Mr. Parnell, of Rugby, at under 2,400/. and the | school- room. They are built of native stone (a blue 


. +} ] 
| est mated cost comple te, inc ‘lud nz wa ling, &e. wil 1 | livs), with Bath stone dressings to doors and windows, 


be under 3.000/. towards which the sum of 1, QO0/. is | specimens of the Ammonites Rotiformis (found in 
ontributed by the Messrs. Chance, of the glass works, | diguing the foundations) being inserted in the several 
and 500/. by their workmen, 500 m number ; the re- | fronts. The rooms are ceiled to the back of the 


‘maining sum being made up by subseriptions among | rafters, which are stained and varnished, and the roofs 


bited by Mr. Penson. “ At this moment,” says the | 


Chester Chronicle, “a design by Mr. Henry Sum- 
ners, architect, Liverpool, was handed in, and excited 
the admiration of all present.” It represented an 
ornamental cavopy surmeunting a coped grave, with 
a railing surrounding thestructure. Eventually, how- 
ever, the choice fell upon one of Mr. Penson’s draw- 
ings. The design is a monumental tomb, of massive 


ported by a two-centered arch, enriched with the bail 
flower and dogtooth ornament: the soffit of the arch 
is relieved with moulded ribs and carved terminations ; 
the ends of the tomb are designed with buttresses and 
niches above, surmounted by erocketted cavopies. | > 


the inhabitants of the neigh! ourboud, and the land | covered with dun and red-coloured Bridgwater tiles, 
presented by Mr. John Sylvester. | and ornemental cresting, the whole surmounted by a 

Blackpoo A series of stained-glass designs are | spirclet. The cost of the buildings aud land will be 
being execute ed by Mr. Barnett, of Leith, for the | about 1,200/. of which 500/. have been raised by 
windows of Blackpool Roman Catholie C hapel. The priv: wte subscriptions, and the remainder from grants 
subject is the Pussion of our be raj beginning with | of the Privy Council and Diocesan Societies. 


Pilate washing his hands from “innocent blood” inj} Cardif:—The excavation of the last 1,300 feet of 
sight of the Jews, and termiuating with the Entomb- | the upper part of the East Bute Dock is in progress. 
nauk. | This dock, when completed, will be 1,483 yards long, 


Sheffield. —Various improvements have been car- | 3,000 feet of which will be 500 feet wide, and the 
ried out in the parish church. Besides repewing, | depth of water from one end to the other will be 25 
painting, and other works, that portion of the west | feet. Some of the staiths for tipping coal on the cast 
window which can be seen in the interior of the | side, where the Rhymmey Railway comes in, are 
church has been filled with stained g'ass, at the ex- | finished. The number of staiths on each side of this 
pense of Dr. Sale, the vicar. ‘The execution of the dock will be sufficient to ship 2,330,640 tons per 
work is by Messrs. Drary and Smith. The east win- annum. The present West Dock affords accommoda- 
dow is also to be filled with stained glass. The ex- | tion to tip upwards of 1,059,788 tonsa year. The Boule- 
pense attending the alterations in the church has beea , vards will shortly be proceeded with. Buildings are ex- 
defrayed by the Church Burgesses aud the congrega- tending on the east towards Roath, and on the north 
tion. The chancel improvements have been mainly towards the Grange and Blackweir, forming a suburb 
at the expense of the Duke of Norfolk, lord of the | to the east of Cathay’s-park. 
manor. Messrs. Flocktun aud Son were the archi- |  Stoke-upon-Trent.— Messrs. Minton and Co.’s new 
tects employed. | showrooms here have been completed, and are de- 

Leek.— A new four-light stained-glass window, of | seribed in the Staffordshire Advertiser. The exterior 
the early perpendicular period, has just been placed in | is merely of brickwork, aud connected with the older 
the chancel of St. Luke’s Church, Leck. The work | part of the manufactory. At the entrance there is a 
was done by Mr. Wailes, of Neweastle-upon-Tyne. | stone balustrade, inside of whieh is a plaim tile paving. 


The first light comprises “The Agony iu the Garden :” | From this porch there is an oak stairease. On cach 


character, in the Early English style; the roof swp- | the second contains a copy of Rubens’s “ Descent from | side are passages to a lavatory, &e.—the walls being 


the Cross: the third and fourth compartments re- | encased with tiles. The staircase leadstothe corridor, 


i 


| present “The Resurrection,” and “‘ The second coming | which is 68 feet long by 12 feet wide, and lighted 


Underneath the arch is a seulptured recumbent effigy, 
reposing upon a monumental base, ornamented with | 


the emblems of the evangelists in the quatrefoils, 


rated character, and several of the subscribers were in 
favour of one of the latter. 

Liwerpool.— a he opening of the Prince’s Park 
Presbyteri ian Chure h took place on the 10th inst. 
The church is seated for 500 on the ground floor, and | 


provision is made for enlarging it by a gallery to hold | be commenced here immediately, from the designs of 


180. The length inside is 80 feet, ‘and width 34 feet 


the height of the w: ills 19 feet, and to the top of the | 


roof 43 feet. The timbers of the roof are supported 
on arched trusses, stained and varnished. The style | 
of the edifice is late “ Early English,” with a rose 
window at the south end. The entrance is by a porch 


on the east side, with a spirelet growing out of the | i 
| gencies to provide for, which it is supposed will arch, and the 


angle of the porch and church, in which is formed the 
stairs for the future gallery. The spirclet rises from 
a base 11] feet square to a height of 83 feet, sur- 
mounted with a gilded cross. The dressed stone is 
from the Welsh quarries of Mr. Robert Wells, and 


} 


j 
j 
j 
' 
| 


| computed will cost, before completed, a sum con- 


the facing stones from the Yorkshire quarries. The | 


mason work has been executed by Mr. Thornton, the 
carpenter and joiner work by Mr. Thomas Wylie, the 


| 
the contractor. 


slate and plaster work by Mr. Thomas Jones, and the | 


painting, plumbing, and glazing by Mr. Holt. The 
entire cost is 1,710/. The architects are Messrs. J. W. 
and J, Hay. 

Rock Ferry.—The chief stone of a Presbyterian 
church was laid at Rock Ferry on 23rd inst. The 
edifice is in course of erection. The design is in the 
Early Decorated style of architecture, ane was fur- 
nished by Messrs. Hay, architects. The building will 
consist of a simple nave, 71 feet long by 41 feet wide 
The roof will be open, arched, and 41 feet in height. 
The ground-floor will be arranged for the aecommoda- 
tion of 500 persons , and, in addition, provision is 
made for the subsequent erection of a galler ry to seat 
150. At the west end a stee ple will be erecte -d, which 
will rise to the height of 140 feet. The edifice will 
be constructed with white Stourton stone ; and all the 
timber will be varnished. Mr. Fisher, of Birkenhead, 
has taken the contract for the work, the estimated 
cost of whicl is 1.7007. 

Smethwick. The foundation- stone of the new 
church of St. Paul, Smethwick, was laid by Mr. J. J. 
Chance, on 15th inst. The architect is Mr. George B. 
Nichols, of Westbromwich. The church is in the 
Early English style of architecture, with nave, north 
and south transepts, and chancel, forming an octagonal 
apse, and with tower at the north-west angle. Accom- 





modation is provided for 800 persons, exclusive of 


children, there being galleries at the west end and 

the north and south transepts. The roof is open tim- 
bered, stained, and varnished, as also the whole of the 
interior woodwork. The church is to be built with 
white bricks, with Bath stone dressings, and the roofs, 
which are of high pit h, are to be covers d with bands 
of various coloured slates. The contract is taken by 


ithe officers’ quarters, 


of Christ.” | from the roof. The ceiling is segmental ia section, 
t. ‘artiste —Three side windows in the chancel of | and rises from a bold cornice, underneath which is 
. Paul’s Church, Holme Coltram, says the Carlisle | introduced a Della Robbia frieze in blue and white 
yar have been filled with stained glass, by | relief, manufaetured by the firm. The floor is laid 
Messrs, Scott aud Drape, of this vity. The general | with several patterns of encaustie tiles, ‘There is a 
design is across with croslets, in a style which aecords | ee round the staircase, a specimen of the 


The total height of the tomb is about 20 feet. Mr, | Well with the architeeture of the church, and pre- | Coalbrookdale casting, and which was designed for 


Penson also submitted other designs of a more deco- | 


vailed in the thirteenth century. The east window | the place by the architect (Mr. Edgar). On cach side, 
also was inserted by the same artists some time ago. | the walls are covered with varied specimens of coloured 
| tiles, arranged in panels, and surrounded by borders 
| of the seme material. Several of the panels are 
| fac-similes of originals at the dueal palace of Modena, 
in Italy, others being after the desigus of the late 
Mr. Welby Pogin and others. This apartment is 
Mr. E. Welby Pugin. devoted principally to the exhibition of Majolica and 
West Ham.—The Local Board of Health, aceord- | Pelissy ware. The showroom is 42 feet square, and 
ing to the Chelmsford Chronicle, have decided as to is lighted by eae lantern, filled with polished 
the plan for the drainage of the parish, which it is | Plate-glass. The ceiling of the lantern is panelled 
and enriched. A frieze, composed of priated earthen- 

ware tiles, white ornament on a blue ground, encircles 
the lantern, each side of which rests on an elliptical 
whole is carried by four Ionie columns. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 
Woolwich.—New Roman Catholic schools are to 


siderably over 100,000/. One portion of the works 
is estimated at 80,000/.; but there are other contin- 


amount in the aggregate to from 20,000/. to 30,0002. Birmingham.—ITn an article on street architecture, 

Windsor.—The foundation-stone of a building for | the Birmingham Gazette gives some details of a new 
the ragged schools connection with St. Clement’s shop ereeted for Messrs. Eld and Chamberlain, from 
Church, Windsor, was laid on 9th inst. The arehi- | a design by Mr. J. H. Chamberlain, architect. The 
tect is Mr. George Williams; and Mr. J. Nelsom is | design is based on Italian Gothic : its details partake 
of the freer and broader character of English archi- 

Gosport.— The new barracks, North-street, for | tecture when England had a style it might properly 
1,000 men have been commenced by Messrs. Lucas, | call its own, The front towards Union-strect is 
Brothers, the contractors. ‘The block just begun is 50 feet broad, and the Union-passage front 36 feet 
opposite the Royal Clarence broad: the total depth (mainly concealed by other 


| Vietualling Yard. The commanding officer’s quarters | buildings) is 100 feet, and the height 60 feet. The 


will be erected on the piece of land at the south side | principal front is pierced on the ground-floor by two 
of the Royal Clarence Victualling Yard, and adjoining large areied windows, one on either side of the 
St. Matthew’s Church, while the main block for the | entranee: over these are two triple lancet windows, 
men’s quarters will be opposite, on the west side of each convected by columns, and between them a 
the road leading from Gosport to Priddy’s Hard. On | single lancet. Above these windows is a mouldivg 
the ground, according to the Portsmouth Times, there | of blue and red brick. The triple lancets are repeated 
are 2,000,000 of bricks, sixteen cargoes of cast-iron | in the seeond story, and are surmounted by a richly 
girders, and a erushing-machine for making stone into | carved and moulded stone cornice, decorated in the 
sand, worked by a steam-engiae of 6-horse power, flat with specimens of Minton’s tiles. Above the 
and a patent mill for grinding mortar, worked by an | cornice rise three dormer windows. The materials 
engine of 4-horse power. In the brickyard the con-/ used in the building are white Diseworth bricks, with 
tractors have sunk an artesian well of the depth of bands of coloared brick, Hollington stone for the 
150 feet, from which they obtain an excellent supply | lower story windows, and Bath stone for the windows 
of water. It is calculated that during the season | and ornaments of the upper stories. The whole of 
8,000,000 of bricks will be made at Frater for these | the capitals of the window columns are carved in 
works; 400 men will shortly be employed on them foliage. The principal feature in the interior is the 
at the site itself. main staircase. ‘The walls are composed of coloured 
Yarmouth.—A committee has been formed to for- brick and Minton’s tiles, and the decoration is carried 
ward a scheme for the erection of a bridge across the on by a carved cornice to the staiued glass in the 
river Yar, at the harbour of Yarmouth, on plans and | lantern from which light is transmitted. On either 
specifications prepared by Mr. Birkenshaw, the engi- | side of the staircase-hall are open arcades worked in 
neer. stone. The rooms throughout are panelled in stained 
Keynsham.—The parochial schools at Keynsham fir, and the ceiling of the principal showroom is also 
were opened by the Bishop of Bath and Wells on the panelled. The Gazette directs attention to the effect 
9th inst. They are built in the Early English style of simple materials in the wooden cornice of one of 
of architecture, from the designs of Mr. S. B, Gabriel, the showrooms, where the billet moulding is adapted ; 
of Bristol, architect, and consist of girls’ sehool-room, and to the design of the iron columns by which the 
65 feet long by 18 feet wide; boys’ school-room, ceilings of several rooms are supported. ‘The contract 
52 feet long by 15 feet wide, with class-room, 18 feet for the building was taken by Mr. Barnsley. 
long by 16 feet wide openivg to each room. A teacher’s York.—The Council of the Philos »phical Society 
residence is built at the sou h-east end of the girls’ of York have decided upon enlarging the museum, 
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provided the funds to aecomplish it can be raised by 
subscription. From plans and estimates prepared and 
laid betore the council by Mr. Pritchett, it seems that 
a room, 90 feet long, with entrances from the geo- 
logical and skeleton rooms, may be built at the back 
of the museum for about 450/. exclusive of 
up. The present idea is to ome to raise 500/. by 
100 subse riptie ms of 52. each. 

Leeds.—The town-hall committee have made ar- 
rangements for proceeding at once with the works a 
the town-hall, under the direction of the 
Mr. Brodrick. This step, however, says the /ufe// 


fittings 


oc edings in 
Atack, the con 
! 


Chancery which the assignees of Mr. 
tractor, may tske, though too long a delay 
oceurred t to enable the assignees to obtain aa injunc- 
tion prohibiting the committe: from going on with 
the works. 

Scarborough.—The report of the committee of the 
Cliff Bridge Company, 
and extensions at the Spa, was read at a recent mee 
ing of the shareholders, and the plans of Sir Joseph 
Paxton, showing the projected improvements, were 
received. A rough estimate of the cost of carrying 
out Sir Joseph’s design consisted of the 
items :—For the proposed new musical hall or principal 
building, 4,900/.; colonnade, 1,250/., vestibule,472/. ; 
alterations to the present eee 3502. ; addition 
to the wall north of the Spa, 1,250/.; improvements 
and extensions in the pleasure-grounds, inclading a 
proposed new road north of the Sp», 650/.: total, 
8,897/. To this the committee add the estimated 
cost of lengthening the sea-wall aud promenade south- 
ward, 3,500/.; and for contingent expenses, 1,108Z. : 
making a total of 13,5007. In order to raise the 
required capital, new shares at the rate of 3/. each 
are to be issued. 


on the proposed alterations 


fo lowing 





THE COMPETITION DE SIGNS FOR 
LONDONDERRY-BRIDGE. 


Srr,—TI have been glad to see that the competition 
for L mndonderry -bridge designs has obtained a place 
in your paper. The manner in which such c ompe- 
titions are conducted, and the results which are 
obtained by them, canuot receive too much attention 

As to the queries of your correspondent, “ C. BE.” 
it is well known that Sir W. Cubitt was in a very 
indifferent state of health, and it is understood that, 
at the outset, he declared that he would give himself 
very little trouble about the ma‘ter of the compe- 
tition. How much attention he subse quently gave to 
it no one but himself can know; but it is true that 
he called in to assist him Mr. Charles May, whose 
practice has been, as a partner in the firm of Ran- 
somes and May, almost exciusively that of a 1anu- 
facturer of agricultural implements and of railway 
chairs, &c.; aud the design of the bridge, which was 
exhibited at a recent meeting of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, and for which Sir W. Cubitt’s sanc- 
tion is claimed, is so entire ly opposed to anything that 
Sir William has adopted in his own practice, that the 
inquiry, which your correspondent 
generally made, is, at least, a very natural one. 

It is true that the first prize was awarded to Sir W. 
Cubitt’s drawing clerk: it is also true that this gen- 
tleman has obtained an appointment abroad 

Those who have seen the desi; 


states is being 


gn made for London- 
derry-bridge, some years since, by Mr. Charles M iy 

, that though the prize design in the late compe- 
tition is not identical with that of Mr. May, yet tha 
the resemblance, in some leading features of both, is 
80 close, as to leave little doubt that they are the pro- 
ductions of the same hand. 

Mr. Peter William Barlow stated, at a recent 
meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers, that he 
had been called upon to make a design for London- 
derry-bridge, under Sir W. Cubitt’s directions. This 
design was exhibited and explained, and in the short 
discussion which ensued, the principle of construction, 
—suspension chains, combined with a girder,—was 
condemned as unsound by Mr. Edwin Clarke, the 
only gentleman who made any lengthened remark, 
and he unhesitatingly objected to it. 

The ovly reason now assigned for recommending 
this mode of construction is economy. 

The competitors appear chiefly to complain that the 
commissioners opened the sealed letters attached to 
other than the prize designs, when the y had distinetly 
stated in their advertisement that the y should confin 
themselves to the latter only. 

They now also complain that 80,0007. was original! 
fixed as the sum to be expended, whereas the com- 
missioners now state that they cannot afford to spend 
that sum, but must have a design for a structure 
which will cost less money. 

The whole affair is indeed an instructive lesson on 
competitions generally. Five times as much money 
will probably have been spent, in ultimately obtaining 
a design, on a principle condemned by the highest 





* It is right to say that this is denied by y Mr, May 








authorities, as would have been sufficient to have pro- 
cured a perfectly satisfactory design, and the result 
will be, that the advautages of being employed on the 
work professionally 
fall to the lot of a gent] man who, though a com- 


hat } “1 
whatever these may be—will 
petitor for the premiums offered by the commissioners, 
did not succeed in obtaining either of them. 

ANoTHER C. E. 


Sir,—I observe that you repeat the statement t 


sl bibl 
the principle of my design was objected to by more 
than one member, at a late meeting of the Institation 
of Civil Eugineers.* Will you allow me to state, that 
the only member who veutured to question ~~ Ww. 

Cubitt’s opinion in favour of my plao, was Mr. Edwin 
Clarke, who repeate d the th ry advanced in his 
otherwise able work on the Britannia tube, a theory 
unsupported by a single practical fact, and which has, 
in my judgment, led to the waste of large sums o 
money. If any other m 
it must have been given in private. Your 

has, therefore, adopted the unprofessioual proceeding 
of conveying to you for publication, the welvate 
opinion of a member given after the discussion, and 
to which I had no opportunity of reply. As the sub- 
ject is one of great importance to railways, inasmuch 


ember ¢ Xj ress d an opinion, 
in‘or *- int 





as very large spans are impracticable with a girder, 
and large girder spans may be crossed by the suspen- 
sion girder, without greater deflection, or strain on 
the metal, with one-third, or one-fourth of the weight 
of material hitherto employed, I propose to read a 
paper on this subject before the British Association, 
when I hope the member (if such member there be), 
who objected ts itely to my design, willin a matter 
of so much publi ie interest, also lay before the Asso- 
ciation his o yyections, to cna le the subject to be fi irly 
discussed. Perer W. Bartow. 
June 24th. 





TOTTENHAM-COURT ROAD ACCIDENT. 

Sirx,—I beg to inform you that the average number 
of honses building in St. Pancras, viz. 300, as stated in 
the leading article in the Zimes, was correct : the 
‘500” in the report, which appeared in the same 
paper, was a mistuke of the printers. You will find, 
by referring to the superintending architect’s report, 
from which you quote, that the 162 new buildings 
applies only to fees received, and it appears that there 
are fees due to about an equ 1 amount My estimate 
of 300, based upop the census return of 1851, will 
therefore apply to 1306 

As the leading article in the 7imes stated my figures 
correctly, I did not think it worth while to write to 
the paper about the mesprint in the report. 

T. Marsyu NELSON. 


Dear Str,—In consequence of the discrepancy 
between the statement in Mr. Marsh Nelson’s report 
and the actual fact, I have iked into the matter, 
and I find that the whole number of new houses now, 
more or less, coming under my supervision is under 
L100, Probably) fifty or sixty are under s rvey at one 
time: these are in rows of four to twelve, and the 
majority of them clustered together within a quarter 
of a mile. Many are now standing still for want of 
: but occa- 


1 
i 
Vy 


funds; others are covered in, and require 





sional inspection ; whilst in no ease is it necessary to 
waste half an hour on “ each h unless, indeed, 
it be built by a Johnson. It is clear that one row of 


twelve four-roomed cottages can just as little stand in 





need of a six hours’ inspection each visit as the row of 


seven excellent Cubitt mansions building in Gordon- 
square can require three and a half hours 

I — od that the Returns in 1851, 
Mr. Nelson has taken his data, furnish no elue to the 
number of houses actually building, but er to un- 
those which d d not come into 


from which 


inbabited houses 
rating. It is manifest that the returning officers, who 
were called upon to report as to the population, would 
supply a list of empty houses ; and it is the aggregate 
of these which Mr. Nelson ine rectly refers to, but 
whieh i no more bearing on the question than his 
other deduction, that the flourishing period of 1851 
is to furnish statistics for the present times of depres- 
sion. 

As you have made editorial remarks, I shall abstain 
from offering further observation on this very disin- 


: = . rated 
merit, or, at all events, of decent qualification, thi 


| Institute will not admit as a member any perso: 


genuous report,—its omissions being still more unfair 
| 


than its wandering assertions and uncalled for dicta- 


tion. Nor shall I enter the lists against another 


writer who throws about his ink-bottle in a most 





reckless manner dete rmine d to a sensation 

somehow. Ile may well dread, in his concleding 
‘ . - . ? 

paragraph, the influence of the Inetitote. for, assuredly, 





if he presente d himself 
tion for a district surveyorship, with 
ledge of the Act than he exhibits at pre 


} } = 
ndependentiy of 


no better know- 


nt, if reqgtures 





no conjurer to foretell the result. 


| * Mr. Barlow is surely in error, We have not done any 


such thing.—Eb. 


| whose cooduct is not founded on truth and honour 


With regard to my part in the unhappy 
Tottenham-court-road, sufficient is it for 








that I took every possible step in my power to pr 
vent the catastrophe, and to enforce the regulat 

of the Act. The coroner’s jury sat six or seven day 
inguiring most minutely mto every cireumstan 
and, think you, a district surveyor, of p 
would have escaped censure, could they 5 l 
one error upon him. So conscious did I fee] having 
performed my duty, fally actively,—“ imp 
sible’ as it seems to Mr. Nelson,—that, amongst all 
the dread array of barristers and attorneys, not one 


on my behalf; and 
one d on 


was there “ instructed to appear ” 
when a brother surveyor, who had been summ 
the jury, generously proposed to give his valuabl 
time to the inquiry, if I but expressed a wish to that 
effect, I perseveringly declined his kindness, though ] 
shall not soon forget it. Thank Heaven! if calumny 
strut and fret its hour upon the stage,’ 
the unfavourable 
whilst ample compensation is afforded by ext 
and valued friendships, and by the pleasing opporta- 
nity it es of thos 
whose opinion is worth having 
Henry Baker, M1.B.A 

District Surveyor of St. Paucras. 


. 1) 1+ se 
Is auOWel to 


lmpression, if any, is transient, 
nded 





gives one of receiving the good offi 


June 23rd. 

P.S.—Sinee writing the above, I have received a 
communication, inclosed, in reply to two letters dated 
respectively 10th and 18th inst. written by me to 
the Metropolitan Board, to court their inquiry into 
the matter. I much regret that they do not grant 
my reqnest, but I confess I am not surprised at 
it, as it must be clear to any gentleman that the 
si'ence of the jury is entitled to greater consideration 
than the noise of an intemperate opponent. 

PP.S.—Scott’s Cement.—I 
remarks of mine at the Institute, 
to Captain Scott’s Patent Cement being used 
at Tottenham-court-road, have tended unjustly to 
lower the merits of what I now believe to be 
excellent article. I have since had the patentee’s 
‘instructions for use” placed in my hands, with 
scarcely one of which did the builder or his men 
com} ily. Snug the joiner bought it because it was 
dun and small blame to him for that, although ‘ 
was not in the bond:” bat his helpmates, Owl 
Moore and Sparrow Harrison, thought proper to mix 
seven parts of sand to one of the cement (instead of 
three or four parts only), and then applied it to make 
good a rotten party-wall with old brick-bats used 
dry, again c wrt ning th No wonder 
the cement crumbled ; and hence the false impression 
given to the public in official reports that the “‘ manu- 
facturers”’ are blame, when the mischief solely 
arises from the ignoble practices of a cutting builder. 
You omitted to give Mr. H. Williams's remarks in 
your report, that he was using Scott’s cement in con- 
siderable quantity, and that, taking care to see it mixed 
fairly and applied properly, no material could possibly 


be better H. B 


regret that some 
with regard 


lustructions. 





THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 

On the 2: 
works at the Houses of Parliament, the 
as usual, soundly abused by various members, wi ithout 
any opportunity of reply Without going into the 
esti ‘harles Barry is culpable 


1d inst. on taking a vote of 102,861/. for 
irchitect was, 





question whe ther or not Sir ¢ 
in the matter of expenditure, we may give an lustance 

of the hap-hazard statements made on the oecasion. 
Mr. Drummond is reported to have asked how it 
Barry had been paid 
drawing the plate, linen, 
re fresh- 


happened that Sir Cha 
1.300/. for desiguit 
glass, &e. which had been supplied to the 
ment rooms, and which had been specially designed 
by the architect, in accordance with the s of the 
palace. Mr. Wilson explained that the sum of 
1.3007. was for the articles themselves, and not for 
the designs; but he probably forgot to add that 
thouch the tradesmen’s accounts have been dis- 
mmission 
has con- 














charged, Sir Charles Barry’s claim for 
upon them has been disallowed, and that h 
seq rently received no remuneration whatever for his 
services in this matter—rather a different story ! 
In reply to observations by Mr. Kirk and Mr 
Henley that the stone used in the Houses was decay- 


ing. and that the iron of the roof was rustit 








ing, g 
Sir B. Hall was sorry to say that the right ho 

} . frihe ease 

gentleman was not mistaken in his view « case ; 
" +} s ta the 

for he had mad quiries some 0 1s ago as to the 
state of the roof, and ’ ation that 
‘ na ot 

+} g aly: He ad | oct Cl, nd that 
th rust was coming uimost in- 
variably t] ease wh had been 


d for structures which were not of a te mporary 
character. could do now would be to 
cover it over with some chymical preparation, with 
he view of preveating ft ther mischief; but he was 
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sorry to say that the rust certainly was showing 
itself in different parts of the roof. His attention 
had also been drawn to some of the stone, which was 
decaying in certaia places, anda good many chymical 
processes had been tried for the purpose of preserving 


it; but it would be years before the full success of | 


the experiments could be tested. 

As respects the stone it seems very desirable that a 
survey should be made by competent persons, to ascer- 
tain if the decay be general and progressing, or merely 
what might be expected in abuilding of such animmense 
extent as the Houses of Parliament, constructed of stone 
taken from one locality in the course of a few years, 
some of which was probably sent when the demand 
was great without much examination. The owner of 
the quarry from which the stone was seut for the Peers’ 
entrance and apartments recently finished, and from 
which it is supplied for the works still in progress, is 
of course greatly interested in preventing a stigma 
improperly attaching itself to the stone, and has 


solicited us in justice to state, that the greatest care | 


has been exercised in not forwarding stone from any 
beds considered doubtful. 





PENNETHORNE TESTIMONIAL. 

THE medal having been presented to Mr. Penne- 
thorne, and the account wound up, a narrative of the 
proceedings has been printed and forwarded to the 
subscribers. The following statement of some of the 
events in Mr. Pennethorne’s professional career may 
interest our readers :— 

Mr. Pennethorne holds two appointments, being Architect to 
the Commissioners of her Majesty's Works, and also to 
the Commissioners of her Majesty s Woods. 

1820. Mr. Pennethorne, who is a native of the city of 
Worcester, and came to London in February, 1820, was 
educated for his profession by the late Mr. Nash, and, as 
his clerk, he then began to be known at the Office of 
Woods. 

1828. Mr. Pennethorne, having returned from abroad, 
became Mr. Nash's principal assistant, and in that capacity 
was employed and entrusted to a great extent with the 
Strand improvements, the building of Carlton-house- 
terrace, the laying out of St. James's Park, and other 

ublic works, which required constant communication on 
is part with the Board of Woods. 

1832. Mr. Pennethorne was first employed by the Com- 
missioners of Woods as an independent professional man, 
and has ever since (now twenty-four years) been more or 
less employed by them. 

1838. Mr. Pennethorne this year submitted to a select 
committee of the House of Commons plans for the 
Improvement of the Metropolis, which were approved and 
recommended by them for adoption: whereupon he was 
appointed, in conjunction with Mr. Chawner, then one of 
the joint architects of the Board of Woods, to prepare the 
necessary plans and estimates for carrying them out, Mr. 
Pennethorne being considered fully qualified by the ex- 
= he had obtained in such undertakings under Mr. 
Nash. 





1839. In this year, the plans and estimates prepared by 
Mr. Pennethorne and Mr. Chawner were approved by a 
committee of the House of Commons, an Act was passed 
to carry them into execution, and by the same committee, 
in communication with Lord Duncannon, the then Chief 
Commissioner of Woods and Works, it was arranged that 
Mr. Pennethorne and Mr. Chawner should be remunerated 
according to the agreement made with Mr. Nash for the 
Regent-street and other improvements conducted by him. 
_ 184. In June this year Mr. Pennethorne was appointed 
joint Surveyor of Houses in the Land Revenue Depart- 
ment, in the place of Mr. Rhodes, who retired, at a sulary 
of 100/. per annum, and ‘upon the other terms of remu- 
neration settled in 1825; and upon this agreement Mr. 
Pennethorne has ever since continued to hold the appoint- 
ment. From this year Mr. Pennethorne began to decline 
the pore peatios of his profession. 

1543. In October of this year Mr. Chawner retired, and 
Mr. Pennethorne has ever since continued to perform 
alone all the duties of Architect of Works and Surveyor 
to the Woods and Forests, upon an understanding with 
the Commissioners that he should from that time entirely 
abandon his private practice. : 

1845. In December of this year, by Minute of the 
Treasury, Mr. Chawner was placed on the retired list of 
the Department, with a retired allowance of 5001. per 
annum, to take effect from Christmas, 1543. By the same 
Minute, the Treasury desire that it may be understood, 
that Mr. Pennethorne was not to be at liberty thereafter 
to engage in private professional business of any descrip- 
tion, and that the retired allowance to be awarded him, 
when incapacitated for the public service, will have refer- 
ence to the length of time engaged in the exclusive em- 
ployment of Government, and to the other circumstances 
of his service. The appointment of joint architects had 
been found to be productive of difficulties and dissension. 
On the return of Mr. Pennethorne from the survey of the 
workhouses in Ireland, early in 1844, he was given to 
understand that he would be continued as sole architect, 
provided he conducted the very many and important 
increased duties which would from that time devolve upon 
the office ; and, upon this understanding, Mr. Pennethorne 
has performed the duties alone ever since October, 1843, 
now twelve years and a half, 

The Public Improvements upon which Mr. Pennethorne has 
been employed by the Board of Works (exclusive of the 
duties performed by him as Surveyor of Houses in the 
Land Revenue Department) have been thi Sollowing :— 
1. The four lines of Metropolitan improvements author- 

ized by the Act 3 and 4 Vict. cap. 87, commenced in 18%, 

in conjunction with Mr. Chawner. The amount of property 

purchased for these lines was not less than 727,818/.: the 
total expenditure was not less than 1,000,000/.; and pro 
perties were also let or sold of the value of not less than 

200,0001, 

2. The Shoreditch improvements, yet in hand. 

3. The formation and layin out of Victoria-park. The 
properties purchased amounted to 87,298/. : the total ex- 
penditure was 115,000/.; and the park was laid out entirely 


from the designs and under the superintendence of Mr. 
Pennethorne alone, 


, motion, and a marvellous effect would be produced. 


! . . ‘ 
| 4 The formation and laying out of Battersea-park. The Imagine, for instance nee eka 
| properties purchased amounted to 228,800/. : the total ex- | gine, , one of the stirring scenes 


> ae 4 ”> 
penditure to the present time has been 281,000/. ; and the | in the fourth act of Richard II. as now represented 
laying out of the park is now in a very advanced state, | at the Princess’s, a scene in domestic life, or a three 
entirely from the designs and under the sole superintend- | minutes’ portrait of Mr. Spurgeon in the pulpit thus 
ence of Mr. Pennethorne. | depicted —what a gallery of illustrati ge 
5. All the plans and estimates preparatory to goingto|, 7 > at a galery 1 — ions we shou 
Parliament for the proposed Albert-park at Islington. | have! what a faithful register of “deeds done in the 
6. The formation of the street from Lower Sloane-street | flesh’’ would be here given ! 


| to Chelsea-bridge, and the valuation of properties required | Magical as the effect would be, the novelty would 
} as ° be > 


for the Chelsea embankment. Paes. a - a s 
7. The Pimlico improvement. ; Simply consist in apply ing to the discoveries above- 


8. The laying out of the kitchen garden at Kensington | named the principle of a shilling toy which was in 


for building purposes, letting all the lands and conducting | eonstant use some twent " ’ 
the whole undertaking from the commencement to the end. | es te T. C,H. 


9. The improvements of the town of Windsor. 








| 10. In addition to the above, Mr. Pennethorne, as archi-/.., 4, ves 6 fREES hte . 
tect to the Commissioners for the Improvement of the WASTE HEAT USED UP AND SMOKE CON. 


Metropolis, made plans and valued properties, from 1844) SUMED ON ECONOMICAL PRINCIPLES. 


to 1850, to an enormous extent. And also as arising out | Ss 3 - : ! 
of these, made correct and detailed plans and schedules | OME years since we occasionally drew attention 
preparatory to going before ators a for the Vichoaie | 6 the great waste of heat in many manufacturing 
Park Approaches, the Southwark Improvement, the | processes. and su 6 on eae satel 
Covent Garden Improvement, the Carey-street Improve- t of Sie LS ugge ted the possibility and advan 
ment, the Kennington Common Inclosure, and others, | ‘@g@ OF using it up to some profitable purpose. 
This, it appears, is now being done by aid of 
inventions patented by Mr. Hands, of Epsom, who 
has in several instances applied his apparatus to 
of 8,5951. manuf. ctures on a considerable scale, as at Epsom 
1a She Atenetion of the Gaetan, = yo a. cae itself, in connection with Clayton’s patents for 
——— 6) de the manufacture of brick. And not only is the 

3. The Additions to the Ordnance Office in Pall-mall, at Waste heat of the kilns used up in drying the 
a cost of 20,1654. Lee a ’ : articles preparatory to burning, thus facilitating the 
Fen: Sasiadion Gaitmas of rele eriane, af ® process of brick manufacture, so as to be available in 

5. The New Stationery Office at Westminster, at a cost Winter and summer alike, but the furnace-smoke is at 
of 25,7920, : same time consumed, withont any additional expense 
A Pa New West Wing of Somerset House, at a cost of beyond that necessary to the saving of the waste 

7. The Additions to the Liverpool Post Office, at a cost heat. The heated smoke and vapours from the far- 
of 13,1200, naces are conducted first through the drying cham- 
ys he ange gd the Council of the Duchy of Cornwall, | hers (which, it seems, can be more cheaply constructed 

cos ?, ve. . . a M ’ 

9. The South Wing of Buckingham Palace, at a cost of 0 this way), and then back to the furnaces, between 
77,6551. | which, but notin them, the smoke is then consumed 
_ In addition to the above, Mr. Pennethorne was directed by the furnace heat, which at same time yields the 
in 1849, to make elaborate designs for an enlargement of suction power whereby the smoke was forcibly drawn 
the present National Gallery, by building over the whole th h the drvi jues. whether hori ] tf 
site of the St. George’s Barracks. Also in 1851, to make roug the drying flues, whether horizontal or in per- 
designs for a new Gallery to be built upon a site in Ken- | pendicular descent, but all above ground. Moreover, 
_— —, hear wy a — —— aie the heated and consumed smoke, on its way up the 
designs, to be laid before Parliament, for new Public Offices . st ee: tg ° y, 
tobe built in Downing-street; including a modelof the build- chimney (a 30 red 40 feet chimney is said to be suffi- 
ing, and completely arranged finished drawings of both | cient on this plan, in place of one far bigher and 
exterior and interior of the portion thereof intended for more costly), with the heat radiating from the fur- 
the Foreign Office. In 1855, he was directed by the pre- er. : : etn wat 
sent Chief Commissioner of Works, to make finished | 24° and heating the surrounding air, are made still 
vane and elevations, to be laid before Parliament, of new | farther available by the conduction of that heated and 
ublie Offices for Downing-street, upon a site extending | dried air into the drying chamber to replace its inte- 
south all the way to Great George-street. And in De-| riop atmosphere, loaded with the moisture evaporated 
cember, 1855, he was also employed to make designs and “ig ‘ Ls ° : 3 
estimates for the new War Office then intended to be| from the drying goods, and which 18 withdrawn 
built in Pall-Mall. through openings in the drying flue, into which 

Among the private works, executed by Mr. Penne-’ it is sucked by the power of the furnace vacuum ; 
thorne between 1532 and 1840, may be enumerated :— : 3 re h : | | 

The Bazaar, St. James’s-street, for William Crockford, thus completely ventilating t e drying ¢ ram ver, 
esq.; Christ Church, Albany-street; Trinity Church, and greatly promoting the drying process, while also 
Gray’s-inn-road ; Lamorby House (enlarged) and Chapel consuming the smoke. These inventions, it appears, 
for John Malcolm, esq.; Swithland Hall, Leicestershire, | be oth iall holl lied to all sort 
for Butler Danvers, esq.; Dillington House, [miaster, can be either partia LY or w oly appie © all sorts 
for John Lee Lee, esq.; St. Julien’s—the Right Honour- of furnaces already in action, whether for the con- 
= R be omg 4 cng 4 a tga an on sumption of their smoke or for drying processes, or 

rockford, esq.; the design submitted by Mr. P. for the 7 . 7 
Royal Exchange was one of the five selected. for both purposes together. The economy and saving 

‘realizable by such inventions are precisely what we 
. Paap ea Spied __ | anticipated in suggesting the possibility of using up 
THE HARMONIC PROPORTION OF COLOT R. waste heat, especially that of kilns, which we in- 

Tue following table is intended to give the squares stanced, at the time, as one of the most wasteful of 
which the individual colours should cover, in order to heat amongst modern manufacturing processes ; and 
be harmonically blended when any two or more are we feel it a duty to call attention to any efforts having 
brought together. They should be all supposed of the so useful an end in view as the twofold one of using 
sime relative intensity, which is obviously necessary up waste heat and consuming smoke at one and the 
for the comparison. same time, and by one and the same economical 


The Public Buildings upon which Mr. Pennethorne has 
been employed since 1843, have been :— 


1. The rebuilding of the Stables at Claremont, at a cost 








Ins. Ins. | means, 
Bie. Sa hcesecers 3 ROARS spice saccues 5 = ——== 
1 alates AR PIE ~ oll tet 8 OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 
White wen ey ata het +, On Wednesday, June 10, on the third meeting of 
See ae ~ | _+5 gpl 4 the Oxford Architectural Society, a Paper was read 


a Crimson - 
A minuter detail would of course be required for 
practice, where any amount of diverse tint would be 
required. é. hk D 


r; a | 
a al by Mr. J. T. Jeffeock, of Oriel College, entitled 


“Gothic Architecture, a National Style.” He ex- 
plained his conception of the term “national style.” 
It was a style adapted to the physical nature of a 
PHOTOGRAPHY AND THE STEREOSCOPE country, to its climate, to the terrestrial and meteoro- 
— ~ Pine ep e ‘+ logical phenomena to which it was subject. It was 

A CORRESPONDENT in a late number of your paper one for which suitable materials to carry it out could 
suggests a plan for constructing a stereoseope, so as be found on the spot, or be imported without too 
to give different views of one building in continuous great expense. It was one which could be employed 
succession. for buildings civil and religious, public and private, 
The photographic illustrations of architecture as large and small. Lastly, it was of no use that it should 
seen through this instrument are very beautiful, and be proved theoretically suited to a nation, if at the 
the improvement there suggested would doubtless same time the nation did not practically endorse the 
teud to enhance the effect of any view exhibited proof by commonly adopting the style. He proceeded 
therein ; but I am of opinion that the time is not far then to show how far Gothic in England came up to 
distant when something more than this will be accom- this description, and to weigh its claims with those 
plished through the medium of photography and the advanced by Classic Architecture He considered 
stereoscope combined. that the climate of England, as contrasted with that 
Assuming that means will be obtained of rendering of Greece and Italy, demanded an essentially different 
paper or collodion so sensitive that a distinct impres- style of architecture. “Our climate is essentially 
sion can be taken in a second of time, some simple one which requires damp-excluding buildings; and in 
machinery is all that is required to take a momentary such, if light is to be admitted, but not the chill 
but cuutinuous series of views, and to present them damp air, windows must ever form a most prominent 
afterwards to the eye in the stereoscope with corre- characteristic. An English national style, therefore, 
sponding rapidity. As the impression on the retina must be one in which the windows form a grand 
would be sufficiently lasting to connect the several feature. And which style, the Gothic or the Classic, 
representations together, the result must be that is best calculated to employ in windows with beautiful 
moving objects thus taken would be represented in effect? Greece and Rome scarcely had windows at 
all in our sense of the word: hence they made no 
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provision for them in their architecture; and, pace 
Sir Christopher Wren be it spoken, none of the 
Classic architects, in my opinion, have ever introduced 
windows in their buildings with grace and elegance. 
Their windows look, as indeed they are, interlopers.” 
In point of materials to be employed, he instanced 
All Saints’ Church, Margaret-street, as making use 
of brick, tile, marble, and stone, all in one edifice, a 
proof of the universality of materials allowed in 
Gothic architecture. He thought that large towns 
like Liverpool or Bradford might build their public 
halls of stone, but the poor parish in which clay only 
is found ought not to be required to expend its funds 
on the carriage of stone, but should be enabled, so far 
as architectural style is concerned, to build its church 
from bricks furnished by the soil itself. 

Mr. Freeman “(according to the Ozford Herald), 
while expressing his approval of Mr. Jeffcock’s re- 
marks, called attention to the difficulties which modern 
architects had to contend with, in adapting Gothic 
windows to modern requirements. He alluded at 
some length to the designs which were now being 
exhibited in London for the Government offices, and 
while asserting the superiority of the Gothic designs 
over the Palladian, he could not but regret that in all 
of them a sort of wild attempt at combining incon- 
gruous forms in one design seemed to mar their 
general effect, destroying that purity which is so 
remarkable a feature in English Gothic, and especially 
so at the period when the Perpendicular style was 
introduced by that great architect — William of 
Wykeham—into this country. 

Mr. J. H. Parker, referring to that part of Mr. 
Freeman’s remarks which related to windows, begged 
to observe that Gothic windows, by being sp/ayed, in 
reality gave as much light as Palladian windows with 
much larger apertures. He also suggested that the 
difficulty of the mullions intervening was easily 
surmounted, by having the framework and sashes 
placed within, and entirely independent of, the mul- 
lions, which plan, while no desight, afforded all the 
convenience required, 

These remarks were corroborated by Mr. Bennet, 
of University College, who cited the new buildings of 
the Union Society as a case in point. He also, while 
speaking on the subject of windows, suggested a plan 
of constructing the building so that the sashes might 
be made to slide into apertures in the thickness of 
the wall. 

The annual Excursion of the society took place on 


the 15th. 





HINTS TO WORKMEN. 
CAUTIONS TO PAINTERS, GLAZIERS, AND PLUMBERS, 

1. To maintain the strictest temperance, par- 
ticularly regarding spirits, which had better alto- 
gether be avoided. 

2. To pay the strictest attention to cleanliness, and 
never suffer paint to stick about their hands; and 
particulirly never to eat their meals, or go to rest, 
without washing their hands and face, with soap, 
perfectly clean. 

3. A charcoal respirator should be worn when at 
work. The cost is but very trifling, This would 
prevent the dry colours reaching their lungs.* 

4. Not to eat or drink in the place in which they 
work ; and much less to suffer any food or driuk to 
remain, unused, even for the shortest space of time, in 
any part of the room, while painting, or where colour 
stands; and not to work on an empty stomach. 

5. As the clothes of persons in this line (painters 
particularly) are generally much soiled with colour, 
it is recommended for them to perform their work in 
frocks of ticking (how seldom adopted) which may 
be frequently washed, and conveniently laid aside, 
when the workmen go to their meals, and again put 
on when they return. 

6. Painters, in performing clean light work, where 
it would be inconvenient to wear gloves, should scrape 
the handles of their brushes often. 

7. All artificers should avoid touching lead when 
hot; and this caution is especially necessary for 
printers or compositors, who have often lost the use 
of their limbs by handling the types, when drying by 
the fire, after being washed. 

8. If any person in the above employment expe- 
riences pain in the bowels, with costiveness, he 
should immediately take twenty drops of landanum, 
and when the pain is abated, two tablespoonfuls of 
castor-oil, or an ounce of compound tincture of 
rhubarb in warm camomile tea. If this does not 
succeed, a pint, or two pints, of warm soap-suds 
should be thrown up as a clyster. 

9. As a preventive, two or three spoonfuls of 
salad-oil, taken in a small cup of gruel, is likely to be 
of service, if taken daily, and steadily pursued. 

Gilders should always put on gloves, and wear 





* Fresh-burnt charcoal, powdered and stitched up in a 
piece of silk, and worn with a piece of elastic to fasten it 
over the mouth, will answer the purpose. | 


‘either the charcoal respirator or masks furnished with 


glass eye-holes. They can have no objection to follow , 
the first, and a little reflection will serve to convince 
them of the propriety of overcoming every prejudice 
against the last of these precautions. J. B.N, 





Books Received. 


VARIORUM. 


Tue second part of “ The Illustrated Historical and 
Picturesque Guide to Poole and Bournemouth, and | 
the surrounding Country,” by Mr. Philip Brannon, 
architect (Longman and Co. publishers), gives an 
account of Poole particularly, and of Branksea and 
other islands, as well as of the adjacent country, in | 
this picturesque and interesting district. The capa- 
bilities of the Poole district, to which we have more 
than once pointed attention, are treated of at some 
length ; and we are glad to observe, from an allusion 
to an anticipation in our columns, that these 
capabilities are being not only recognised, but 
to some extent developed by a_ rapidly-extend- 
ing demand for the Poole clays for pottery pur- 
poses, as well as in the working of the iron) 
ore of Christchurch. Even the Branksea operations, 
it is expected, will soon be in a more satisfactory 
position. Branksea Castle, the scene of Col. Waugh’s 
speculations, is amongst the engravings by which this 
little volume is illustrated, and there are various 
others, such as the Patent Architectural Pottery 
Works, at Hamworthy, some churches and schools, 
&c. together with a competent account of all that is, 
professionally speaking, worthy of note about Poole 
and its vicinity. “What to See and Where to See 
it; or, the Operative’s Guide to the Art-Treasures 
Exhibition,” is a brief and condensed tract, by the 
energetic Mr. E. T. Bellhouse, calling the attention of 
operative visitors to the principal works of art in the 
Manchester Exhibition,—a much more effectual way 
of helping such a visitor to make an intelligent use 
of the little time he may have to spare than giving 
him bulky and distracting catalogues or guides, 
more suitable to other classes of visitors, with more 
time on their hands, as well as a little more general 
acquaintance with what ought to attract their atten- 
tion. “Hints to Practical Agriculturists. By 
F. B. Fowxer,” of the Royal College of Chemistry 
and Museum of Practical Geology, is just the sort of 
brief address which ought to find its way into the 
rough hands of the hard-working farmer as a friendly 
guide and index pointing the way to improvement. 
“In Notes on Drainage, with especial reference 
to the Sewers and Swamps of the Upper Thames” 
(J. H. and J. Parker, London and Oxford), Dr. Henry 
W. Acland, F.R.S. gives mainly an extract from a 
larger work of his, now reprinted for the sake of in- 
increased circulation in a cheaper form. The subject is 
chiefly of local interest, but the extract contains some 
matter of general interest in respect to the value of 
sewage as manure, including a letter from Professor 
Voelcker, of the Royal Agricultural College, at Ciren- 
cester, pointing out the difficulties in the economical 
application of sewage matter, and moderating the 
too sanguine anticipations entertained by some as to 
the profitable disposal of town mauure. A useful 
little pocket companion for tourists has been puab- 
lished by Lambert and Co. King William-street, Strand, 
titled the “ Vade Mecum for Tourists in France and 
Belgium.” It contains a phrase-book aud vocabulary 
useful on an emergency, with maps of routes and 
information as to money, passports, hotels, &e. The 
phrase-book, however, though fertile in the conversion 
of English questions iuto French, is rather barren in 
respect to the conversion of French responses into 


English. 

















fPiscellanea. 


FivuEs.—With due deference to your correspondent, 
Mr. Wyatt Papworth, page 325 ante, allow me to 
propose the introduction of a damper, just under the 
lower part of the flues in the chimueys represented. 
Sparks will fall, and ignite the soot contained in the 
bottom receptacle, and, if it should fire in the night, | 
cause alarm, though no damage might ensue; and if 
closed every night, or even in the day-time if the 
soot should ignite, would iu.mmediately smother and 
extinguish it, and prevent any alarm or damage | 
either in the day or night.—T. G. 

New West-END Horet.—Sir,—As I perceive the 
West-end Railway and London Hotel Company are 
about to erect an enormous hotel in Victoria-street, 
Westminster, on the principle of the Hotel Louvois, 
at Paris, I beg to suggest that great care should be 
taken about the architecture, aud not to have any- 
thing in the sham plaster style of building as now 
used in that street, nor to have a building in the 
meaningless style of the Louvre. Let us have done 
with shams, plaster, and other abominations. f 

Cu. ve V. 


THe Late Mr. Crosse on Divine Inrextt- 
GENCE.—We have received the following, with suffi- 
cient verification, from a known correspondent (who 
seems to fear that a wrong deduction may be 
made from our late notice of Mr. Crosse), as 
portion of a private letter from the late Mr. Crosse 
to him. ‘The writer adds,—“ Mr. C. a gentleman of 
considerable property, who, I believe had a son in 
the Church, seems rather to have assimilated his 
resuscitations to a child entering a cabinet, and work- 
ing an accidental feat, or a naturalist sowing a seed, 
which, with its reproductive qualities, he could not 


| have contrived. Whilst the amazing coincidence of 


remote nations and ages, with moral and historical 
evidence, might be ample ; and whilst the great intel. 
lects of Bacon, Newton, and Locke—to whom might 
be added,—as known believers in the present day—a 
Faraday and Brougham—have maintained respectful 
adoration—it is satisfactory to add to them that of 
the greatest experimentalist ever known—Mr. Crosse.” 
“I think it would be most ungrateful, as well as 
presumptuous, in us, whea the Almighty has per- 
mitted us to see a very small portion of his Great 
Works, to arrogate to ourselves his Power and 
Attributes.” 

ARCHITECTURAL Society oF NorTHAMPTON.—At 
a committee meeting held on Monday, June 8th, the 
secretary stated that the church of Oakham, one of 
the finest in the archdeaconry, and which has long 
been in a state loudly calling for repair, was about to 
be restored under the superintendence of Mr. Scott. 
The munificeut sum of 800/. was offered, through the 
secretary of the society, to the vicar, on condition of 
the work being at once commenced, and of the plans 
being approved by the committee of the Architectural 
Society. The offer has been accepted, and a report 
has been made estimating its restoration, in oak, at 
4.6407. Plans for the reseating of Market Har- 
borough Church, by Mr. E. F. Law, were exhibited. 
Plans for the chancel roof of Theddingworth were 
exhibited and approved. The Rev. G. Malin, vicar 
of Higham Ferrers, and T. J. Starling, esq. chureh- 
warden, attended with Mr. Slater, architect, to explain 
the plaus for the restoration of Higham Ferrers 
Church. They include the re-building of the north 
aisle of the nave, the re-roofing and re-seating of the 
entire church, and general restoration of decayed 
parts; but it is proposed to adhere to existing forms, 
and to preserve intact the rich stalls and ancient 
pavement of the chancel. The architec.’s estimate 
is 5,000/. 

INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—This 
body was to hold a series of meetiugs in Manchester 
this week. Oa Wednesday a number of papers were 
to be read at the new Mechanics’ Institution, David- 
street, including the following :—‘‘ On a standard 
decimal measure of length for mechauical engineering 
work,” Xe. by the president, Mr. Joseph Whitworth ; 
“On the comparative economy of coal and coke in 
locomotive engines,” by Mr. Benjamin Fothergill, 
C.E. of Manchester ; “ Description of a plan for the 
prevention of smoke in steam-boiler aud other fur- 
paces,” by Mr. W. B. Johnson, of Manchester; 
“ Description of a vertical steam-boiler,” by Mr. 
Thomas Dunn, of Manchester, &. On Thursday, 
more papers were to be read, including a “ Deserip- 
tion of the large tubular wrought-iron crane, recently 
erected at Keyham Dockyard, Devonport,” by Mr. 
Wm. Fairbairn; “ On the saving of dead-weight in 
passenger trains,” by Mr. Chas. Fay, of Manchester ; 
‘* On an improved safety valve for steam-boilers,” by 
Mr. Chas. Beyer, of Manchester; “ On recent im- 
provements in water-meiers,” by Mr. Benjamin 
Fothergill, of Manchester; “ Description of a new 
apparatus for the application of water power,” by 
Mr. David Joy, of Leeds; “ Description of a safety 
escape pipe fur steam-boilers,”: by Mr. John Rams- 
bottum, of Manchester; and “ Description of an 


| apparatus for ecouomising fuel,” by Mr. W. C. Craig, 


of Manchester. 

JMPROVEMENT IN PAPER-HANGINGS. — By a re- 
ceutly invented process, paper-hangings are printed 
in oil instead of water colours. 

TrapDe Strikes.—The cabinetmakers and stone- 
masons of Liverpool have been four weeks on strike 
for an advance of wages. The stonework at several 
large piles of extensive offices in the neighbourhood 
of the Exchange bas come to a standstill. The 
masons employed at the viaduct and the various 





| bridges in course of erection on the Dumfries contract 


of the Castle-Douglas and Dumfries Railway, have 
struck work for an advance of wages. Their present 
wages are 22s. 6d. per week, and they demand an 
increase of 3s. 6d. making the weekly wage 26s. The 
men employed by our local masons and builders, says 
the Dumfries Courier, also demanded an increase of 
wages: the masters have agreed to give 24s. when 
employed in town, or 263. when engaged in the 
country. ‘These terms having been agreed to on 
Saturday, no interruption of work took place among 
the local builders. 
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Carvep Woopvren Letrers.—We have some spe- 








. } 
| Rutnovs Burtpines.—Nothing can be more un- | 


OPENING OF THE NEW PHILOLOGICAL ScHOoL, 


cimens of small projecting letters carved in chestnut, | true than the insinuation that any antagonistic feeling | NEw-roap.—The new school-house of this institu- 
| tion, in the New-road, was opened on the 15th 


and intended for ecclesiastical inscriptions, altar- 
pieces, inscriptions for statues, pictures, or ceilings. 
The producer, Mr. William Nash, says,—“ These 
letters can be carved in any style or hand (plain or 
ornamental), and that he has been some time pro- 


jecting the art, and believes that it has not before | 


been successfully attempted to cut separate letters in 
wood on so small a scale.” ‘The letters sent to us are 
exceedingly well formed, and if they can be produced 
cheaply ought to come into extensive use. 

St. Luxe’s, New-roap.—The foundations of the 
new church, dedicated to St. Luke, in the New-road, 
St. Pancras, were laid some months since, and nothing 
more seems to have been done towards its erection. 
All over the town there are iron churches, and services 
in rooms, and other make-shifts to provide accommoda- 
tion for religious instruction. According toa late re- 
port, only 220 churches have been built in the diocese 


of London in thirty years, and the funds for many of 


them have been raised with considerable difficulty. 
In no period of our history have larger fortunes been 
accumulated than in this century. Those who have 
wealth and influence should give liberally, that the 
reproach of having too few places of worship may no 
longer exist.—H. 

Bouruincton Hovse anp Sr. James’s PARK.— 
On the votes of 60,386/. for repairs, &c. of public 
buildings, and 75,781/. for maintenance, &c. of public 
parks, being proposed in the House of Commons on 
the 19th instant, some rather fractious discussion 
ensued, in course of which it was stated, by Mr. 
Wilson, as regards Burlington House, that the 
societies now there in possession had only temporary 
accommodation. Some members objected to wealthy 
societies being provided with offices at the public 
expense, but Mr. Tite denied that they were wealthy 
In naming the Society of Antiquaries as one of those 
so located, Mr. Tite, however, was mistaken. The 
others to whom he alluded were the Royal Society, 
the Linnean, and the Geological. The chief objec- 
tion was to the fact of money spent, as Mr. Tite 
called it, being now asked for as an estimate. The 
subject on which some members still harped in 
respect of St James’s-park, was the cost of the very 
decided sanitary and ornamental improvement of the 
water, respecting which Sir Benjamin Hall had anew 
to run the gauntlet. In both cases, however, the 
discussion was no more than a mere grumble, the 
money being voted in the face of amendments for its 
reduction. 

Tur GoverRNMENT ScHooL OF SCIENCE AT 
Duspiin.—The Lord Lieutenant, on the 15th inst. 
distributed the prizes awarded to the suecessful candi- 
dates at the late examinations, held in the Govern- 
ment Schools of Science applied to Mining and the 
Arts, established in connection with the Museum of 
Industry, in Stephen’s-green. Sir Robert Kane 
addressed the assembly on the general character and 
objects of the institation, and briefly detailed its pro- 
ceedings for the past year. The several professors 
gave in reports, and the Lord Lieutenant and Sir R. 
Kane addressed the meeting. 

Tur PrymMovutH AND STONEHOUSE GAS-LIGHT 
anp Coxe Company.—The price of gas originally 
charged by this company was 6s.: it has of late been 
reduced to 4s. 6d.; and in consequence, the incom« 
f the company has been nearly doubled, having in- 
creased from 11,0007. to 20,000/ Hence it is that 
another sixpence is to be taken off the price, which, 
for the future, will be 4s. per 1,000 eubie feet. 

New Cuurcu IN MARYLEBONE.—The new church 


Orchard-street, Portman-square, for the 


i I 








in new dis- 
trict of Christ Chure h Mary leboue is to be erected 
1 e granted by Lord Portman, at Calmel- 
buildings, on the east side of Orchard-street, formerly 
one of the most degraded parts of the metropolis. 
[he estimated cost, with site, is 11,0002.; of which 
there has already been contributed upwards of 8,000/ 
The foundation-stone was to be laid on 23rd inst. 
New Raipway Sration av Lewes, — The new 
building which is being erected at the foot of 
St. Mary’s-lane, comprises a viaduct and passenger 
station, the length of viaduct being nearly 300 feet 
There are altogether twelve arehes, eight of which sre 
12 feet each; two, 15 feet each: and the remaining 
two, 1S feet ear h mak ng a total ot 162 feet: to 
which must be added the width of the different but- 
tresses ; tlhe opening for the Keymer branch, 32 feet 
9 inches, with two additional openings (one upon each 
side of the line) of 24 feet each. The arches will be 
brick, with stone coping, and the girders over the 
Keymer branch and its sides of cast-iron. The goods 
traffic will be carried on, as hitherto, at the old 
station, the new one being intended for passenger 


traffic only Mr. Hood, the resident engineer of the 
company, is the architect of the works; Mr. Davey, 
of Lewes, builder of the station; Mr. Fabian, of 


Brighton, builder of the viaduct ; and Mr. Oliver, the 


inspector of the line, is also inspector of the works. 


| exists between the district and police surveyors. The 


| reverse is the ease. The police surveyors have re- | 


| lieved the former of a difficult duty, and one they 
| were unable successfully to grapple with under the 
Act of 1844. The transference of this duty to a body 
“alone able to act on emergencies,” was, I believe, 
hailed with general satisfaction by the surveyors 
under the Building Act, although pecuniary losers in 
respect of fees. It is generally conceded that Sir 
R. Mayne and his colleague are fearfully overworked, 
aud that two or three assistant commissioners and 


surveyors must be appointed, as the talk is of the | 


Board of Health being also brought under the Police,— 
in fact, the ‘ruinous building department ” must be 
put on an altogether altered footing. Surveyors of expe- 
rience and knowledge, and an adequate working staff, 
must be provided by Government. Will you state that in 
all cases of ruinous buildings, or parts of buildings, in 
imminent danger, the better course is for the public 
at once to send to the Commisioners of Police, at 
4, Whitehall-place. It is by no means necessary that 
the information should be given by the surveyor 
exclusively. Here is a case of a wall in imminent 
danger from a fire: the surveyor may be absent in his 
district, or elsewhere, on business, and a delay might 
possibly occur: all that the surveyor can in any 


event do, and is required to do, is to transmit any | 


information he may receive. ‘This can be done by any 
one without incurringamoment’sdelay.—A SURVEYOR. 


| 


Tue Cuurcu at Minster (THANET).—The ancient | 


church of Minster, by some believed to be the oldest 


in England, and containing many Saxon remains, &c. | 
is going to wreck, and much needs restoration. Beams | 


and rafters are reported, by the South-Eastern Gazette, 
as fast decaying; unsightly pews, or rather boxes of 
various heights and sizes, “grace” the interior; 
several coats of whitewash “‘ adorn ”’ many of its fine 


pillars and hide their beauty, and a considerable sum | 


would be required to put the ancient fabric in proper 
order. The living is said to be over 8007. per annum, 


and it is proposed that the archbishop should limit | 
the vicar’s salary to 5007. per year on the next pre- | 


sentation, leaving 300/. a year to prop up the vene- 
rable “ Minster” Church. The ancient abbey, once 


associated with this edifice, is also still not only in 


existence, but inhabited as a mansion. 


ANTIQUARIAN Discovery at THE Rre Hovskr. | 


—An interesting exploration has been made by Mr. 


Teale, under the ancient gateway of the Rye House | 
Castle. A tradition has been handed down, that a! 


subterranean passage extended from the Rye House 
Castle to Nether Hall, in Essex. Mr. Teale a few 
weeks since commenced excavating under the brick- 
staircase of the tower. After clearing out several 
cartloads of earth, a passage was discovered, descend- 
ing round the central foundation of the stairease. At 
a considerable depth there was found a huge stone. 
A passage was next found, leading off westerly from 
the tower, and after proceeding some yards, a cell 
was discovered, with massive iron door and grating : 
inside this cell is a seat of brickwork running the 
length of the interior, $ or 10 feet. A faint ray of 
light glimmers in from above. A passage branching 
off north, under an arched doorway, near the cell 
grating, has been blocked up for the present ; another 
leading south was cleared out and explored, and an 
entrance has been made from it into the garden south 
of the tower. Some curious implements were found, 
a very remarkable spear, but no human remains. The 
roof of the passage, near the cel], has large stalactites 
of a dingy grey cast hanging from the top. 

r AND Dame ry Watus.—A_ correspondent 


SAI 
asks for a remedy against sult m a stuecoed and 


plastered brick wall, the salt continually exuding 
though the wall was built seventeen years ago, of 
brick made near the Humber. This is a subject 
which has been frequently treated of in our columns, 
the result, if we mistake not, being, an opinion that 
it was very difficult to prevent such exudation. Had 
we time to refer, however, we think it would appear 
that a remedy was found aud recorded in our columns ; 
but there are different kinds of efflorescence requiring 
different treatment. Would not Ransome’s patent 
preservative of stone walls be of some use in such a 
case as that of selt exuding from a stuecoed wall ? 
Thi 


wal 


s preservative consists in washing the face of the 
1 with a solved silicate of potash or soda, and 


afterwards going over it with a solution of some such | 


salt as chloride of ealeium (or muriate of lime), which 
converts the soluble s:licate into an insoluble silicate 
of lime, which may perhaps be abie to preveut the 
exudation of salts from a wall Another corre- 
spond nt is desirous of knowing how to make a wall 
of randou stone weatherproof, or capable of turning 
water ; and hints that a “ selt or solution of silicate ” 
was some years since suggested in our columns as a 
remedy. Doubtless it was just such an application 
as that now suggested as a remedy against the exuda- 
tion of salt, to which our correspondent refers. 


instant by the Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
style of architecture is a modification of the 
Gothic. Separate school-rooms are provided for 
each of the four classes, each room being fitted for 
the accommodation of about fifty boys. There are a 
lecture-theatre and two play-grounds—one open, and 
the other protected from the weather. Although a 
considerable sum has been subscribed towards defray- 
ing the expenses of the new building, the institution 
is still nearly 1,000/. in debt on that account, 





TENDERS 

For additions and alterations to the Middlesex County 

Lunatic Asylum, Hanwell. Mr. James Harris, architect, 
Quantities supplied by Mr. D. J. Brown :— 


Dennis ........ ere Sarees sarees £63,800 0 0 
ET tines a nthhcaiabiddnanoubernah 63,700 0 0 
J. and E. Bird cous 60,899 0 0 














Calls and Co. ... aetioinne eee 2 2 
Smith.... 68,712 0 0O 


Goodall... 58,600 0 0 
Nicholson 56,750 0 0 
Peters ... 56,000 0 0 
Piper... ii al .. 63,754 0 O 
M‘Lennan 53,270 0 0 
Moxon . 62,100 0 0 

DIED cnccavessiece 50,126 0 0 
Lee and Lavers 49,828 0 0 
rE e 49,445 0 0 
Willson, John. 48,974 0 0 
RIN “cbs ceipekeg ppbetowtabivcansaehs 18,970 0 0 
i rinecuacud bikes Seuthconiarastes 46,609 0 0 


For additions and alterations to Messrs. Welch end 
Son’s manufactory, at Luton, Beds. Messrs. Tillott and 
Chamberlain, architects. The quantities supplied :— 







NINE ctiuas ds apkccasbecessbeunceanie £3,977 0 0 
Myers, sea « 98,790 0 O 
Pritchard and § -. 3,650 0 © 
WO” sésrehicerns ... 3,478 0 O 
Lawrence and So . 3,400 0 0 
eae . 3,370 0 8 





3,349 0 0 
3,299 0 0 


NE ANOM.  osns vncnsceree 
Bran and Son (accepted) ......... 


For Cavalry College, Richmond. Mr. Charles Broad- 
bridge, architect. Quantities furnished :— 





SEED  cccinaertaacutmeniiacn ae oe 
IIE on cidiunsabbnmosien dastie Reniomasks 3,200 0 0 
Lawrence o roe 2,020 0 O 
TUIEN 1 aistscahelabiakandacetomeenacagad 2,794 0 0 


2.769 0 O 
2,720 0 0 
2,693 0 0 


Lee and Lavers 
Hirst 
Carless 





For house for Mr. Bodkin, at Highgate. Mr. Charles 
Poland, architect, Quantities supplied by Mr. Pain :— 





Higgs ... 00 
Macey..... oes cose 0 0 
Mathews..... mepenngeinienen aecasetiuns 0 0 
Wheeler 0 0 
Roland 00 
oe ee Re wine eee > 


For rebuilding the Queen’s Head Tavern, 19, Great 
Tower-street, City. Mr. James Howell, architect :— 
Lucas —e widihanamiyeabaees . £1,825 0 O 
Lawrence aes : 1,742 0 0 
Piper and BON ...csccc.secescccssseees 1,007 9 O 





For Lichfield Museum. Messrs. Bidlake and Lovatt, 
architects :-— 


SIONS kan dacdendiehcnandsnactibvanades £1,454 15 0 
Scott and Collyer... 1,423 14 6 
Lilley (accepted) eas 1,305 0 0 


For a new brush manufactory, Great Marlborough- 
street, for Messrs. Kent. Mr. Dwyer, architect. Quantities 
supplied by Mr. Strudwick :— 





Lee ORG LAGOS opvsccccesecpences «£1381 0 0 
Bird, Hammersmith ......... on Lee 6 
Myers 0 0 
Higgs . 0 0 
Lucas 0 0 
Macey......... 0 0 
Fotheringham ............0.ssecreeees 0 0 
ie 187 0 0 
DE > nacdabepianinesapeabehens mn ten 2D 
MME ‘sctinstntibabatdnnisiAtinanil ar 5 0 0 





For Schools, Stonebridge, Dalston. Mr. Knightley, 
architect 


Hall enudecyinaghensbosaccdnentouenes £1,260 0 0 
eee w 1,240 0 0 
ee ee 
EA De SI 1164 0 0 
Wood and Sons .....sc.ssese0. im the 2 2 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R.--C. G.—C. M.—W. L.—Mr. P.—J. B.—H. B.—P. B.—T., K. L 
several means for the removal of ants in dwelling-houses have 
been uggested in our pages, but we are unable to refer J. M. 
J... V.—J. J.C. (something has already been said of it in our 
pages W. B.C. (distinction shall be remembered avother 
time R. L. R—-J. W.—N. G. B.—Viator.—F. L—J. E. K.— 


Quondam (in type) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
] RICKS, SUFFOLK WHITE FACINGS. 


WANTED. an AGENT, with a conveciion among Builders, 
and a ¥ barf for landing best Suffolk White and Ked Bricks, in 
the vicinity of Westmiuster.—Apply to A. B, Post-oflice, Sudbury, 


suffolk 


[pRAUGH ['SMAN WANTED, for a PER- 

MAN?+ NT SITUATION. The qualitications required are, 
ty be thorough'y acquainted with the details of cuildings, to be 
able to get out working draw ngs for buildings from sketches, and 
to line aud print well for mechanical drawiugs.—Applications by 
letter, stating terms and full particulars, to be sent to CU. E. No. 3, 
Victoria street, Westminster. 
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